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The Week. 


Tue chief sensation of the week has been disaster by land and 
flood. On Monday, the 21st, a train on the Chicago and North-western 
Railway ran at night into a culvert washed away by astorm. On 
Tuesday, a train was thrown from the track of the Shore Line Railroad, 
Connecticut, by running over a cow. On Wednesday, there was an 
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It 
will work in harmonious co-operation with the Bureau at Washington, 
to which it will bring no small measure of strength and public support. 


under whatever name, have the welfare of the treedmen at heart. 


It is another guaranty that the revolution of to-day shall go forward 
and not backward, nor cease till the rights of man are acknowledged 
in every citizen of this Republic. 


— oe — 


THE Mississippi Convention finished its business and adjourned on 
Thursday the 24th. It declared the ordinance of secession null and 
void. It prohibited, by a constitutional amendment, 
slavery, by a vote of 86 to 11. 


the revival of 
It ratified the proceedings of the courts, 
It 
fixed upon the first Monday in October as the day for the State and 
Judge E. Fisher nominated for 
Governor, The delegates, in their unofficial capacity, drew up a memo- 


Congressicnal elections, S. was 


rial to the President asking for the pardon of the two State offenders, 


Jefferson Davis and Governor Clark. The convention received a tele- 


| graphic dispatch from the President through Governor Sharkey, con- 


| gratulating them upon their action, and the prospects of Mississippi's re- 


admission into the Union, and promising the restoration of the habeas 
corpus and the removal of the troops as soon as practicable. 


A CORRESPONDENT Calls our attention to the fact that a petition 
was presented to the Senate in February of this year, by Senator Mor- 


accident on the Oil Creek Road, Pennsylvania, and another on the Old | £2" of this State, praying for the ar by Congress of « “General 
Colony Road, Massachusetts--the results of culpable carelessness and! Election Law” regulating the suffrage im all the States, in the manner 
misconduct. On Friday, a train on the Alabama and Tennessee Rail-|iicated by “ T. F.” in the last number of Te Natron, and in vir- 


road ran off the trestle-work of a bridge. All these involved the 


destruction of at least twenty persons, and the maiming of more than a | 


hundred others. 


injures two, while an explosion on the Ohio causes the death of twelve | 


and the scalding of eight. 
steamer Brother Jonathan, on the Pacific coast, on the 30th of last 


month, in which but seventeen lives were saved out of two or three hun- | 
Among those who went down were Brig.-Gen. Wright and his | 


dred. 
family. 
the Department of the Columbia. 


*>e 


An important organization was effected in this city on Friday. 
Representatives of the principal Freedmen’s Associations, East and 
West, met together and formed the “ American Freedmen’s Commis- 
sion,” with the following list of officers: Bishop Simpson, President : 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison and John V. Farwell, Vice-Presidents; Fred. Law 
Olmsted, General Secretary; Jacob R. Shipherd, Associate Secretary ; 
and George C. Ward, Treasurer; which officers, with J. Miller McKim 
and J. M. Walden, Corresponding Secretaries of the Eastern and West- 
ern Departments, will constitute the Board of Managers. 
nent and representative names embraced in this new Association are 


Francis George Shaw and Rey. Henry Ward Beecher, of this city ; | 


Stephen Colwell and Francis R. Cope, of Philadelphia; Judge Bond 
and Archibald Stirling, Jr., of Baltimore; C. G. Hussey and Dr. Howard, 
of Pittsburg; Adam Poe and Abraham M. Taylor, of Cincinnati; Dr. 


Newberry, of Cleveland; Dr. Patterson, of Chicago: Dr. Duffield, of 
Detroit; Calvert Fletcher and Robert Morrison, of Indiana: James E. | 


Yeatman and Dr. Elliott, of St. Louis; Judge Russell and Rey. John 
Parkman, of Boston; John G. Whittier, of Amesbury; Postmaster 
Bowen, of Washington, etc., etc. This Commission completes the 
unity, so long desired, of the various philanthropic combinations which, 


Lastly, we hear of the total loss of the | 


He was on his way to Fort Vancouver, to take command of | 


Other promi- | 


| tue of the power claimed by him under the Constitution for the national 


legislature. 
coe 


A collision on the Chesapeake drowns one person and | 


Tue Kentucky Court of Appeals have reversed a decision of the 
Louisville Chancery Court, by which the appellant was required to 
| accept Treasury notes in discharge of his contract for money. 
Williams dissented, but the majority held the act 


Judge 
of Congress of Feb. 
25, 1862, to be unconstitutional in so far as it made these notes “ lawful 
| money and a legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private, in 
the United States.” 
that the people, on adopting the national Constitu- 


Judge Robertson summed up his conclusions in 
two propositions : 
tion, emphatically and aforethought * established gold and silver coin 
and 
that, to secure this deliberate object, * they determined that no legisla- 


as the money, and the only legal money, of the United States ;” 


tion, State or national, should ever make anything else a legal tender 
for money, demandable on any contract made between citizens under 
He added, 


egate d over 


the sanction of State laws.” necessary corollary, “ that 


as a 
|all power not expressly del 


| hidden,’ and that, therefore, * 





money is constructively for- 
there can be no implied power to make 
Treasury notes a legal tender in private contracts.” 


+> - 


Tue trial of Wirtz, which was commenced on Monday the 21st, then 
suddenly interrupted, and resumed on Wednesday, promises to drag its 
| slow length along like the Assassination trial, which it will probably 
great deal of testimony more pertinent to the 

general character of the rebellion than to the charges against the pris- 
oner. Wirtz is beyond question a villain, but then a regard for decency 
| ought to restrain people from pelting him with rotten eggs as he sits in 
The following delectable morsel is from a correspondent 


resemble, in evoking a 


the pillory. 
of the Boston Adrertiser :-— 

“ Yet the central figure in the room is, afterall, this Swiss-American, 
‘Henry Wirtz, whom God probably made, and yet whom no man thinks 
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tion. 


of as brother. Is there family relationship among fiends ? 


Let us be! trom the manager's pockets, 
thankful that this 


Other features of the “subvention” are 
one can claim neither American birth nor education ; 


various interferences of the Hera/d with the affairs of the opera, even to 


et us mourn that our sister republic of Switzerland must own his! |; . , ; 
let us_m pein eager gs: sera She : Switzerian : | dictating what artists shall be engaged, and what plays performed. So 
parentage. Wirtz came in with a quick step and a slightly embarrassed ore t : 

manner. He is about five feet eight in height, and of about 135 pounds that altogether the threatened withdrawal will save Mr. Maretzek some 
weight. Jle wears a black coat, dark vest, dark brown pants, with | $20,000, or more than the entire rent of the Academy of Music. No 


reddish tinge, and white shirt. 


Ilis appearance is slovenly, and he is doubt this exposé is as truthful as it is scathing; yet while quite ready 
round-shouldered ¥ 


and stooping. His head is high over the ears, 
wanting in the rear, and deficient in the upper forehead, His hair is 
dark brown, and he begins to be bald in front. He has full whiskers 
and moustache, cut to about half an inch in length. He is thin of face, | to say that the system of reciprocal favors which now exists makes 
dark of skin, bloodless of lips, dark and very keen of eye. His nose | genuine theatrical criticism impossible among those to whom the public 
is thin and sharp, his mouth straight and inelegant. There isn’t much of | [ooxs for it. 
the original villain in his appearance, though he looks like a man | 

utterly without conscience, and ready to do, for a consideration, almost | 

any infernal deed set for him by a 


to regard the Herald as the chief sinner in this business, the skirts of 
the rest of the daily press are by no means clear, and it is not too much 


a 


| THe trial of Charles J. Colchester, a so-called spiritual medium, at 
| . . . . 7 . 
Buffalo, terminated on the 23d in a verdict of guilty. He was prosecuted 


superior.” 

The expression of doubt as to God’s having made Wirtz is doubt-| | ; * ‘ 
for neglecting to take out a license under the internal reyenue law as a 
juggler, which he refused to do, on the ground that his spirit perform- 
juggling. The testimony was neither so interesting nor 
one way or the other, as might have been expected. 
There were damaging charges of deception and fraud against the de- 


less intended to be a crusher for Wirtz, but it is in reality not so hard 
And we should like to 
know from this acute observer how he tells, by a man’s looks, that he 


upon anybody as on the person who utters it. 
z : ances were not 


ae . hea a 4 so conclusive, 
would not do “ aninfernal deed for a superior” without a consideration, 


or that he would not do it with a consideration for an inferior or an 


| fendant, but the attempts to explain and counterfeit in open court his 
most remarkable feats—such as the blood-red writing on the arm—were 
failures. What Colchester did instantaneously could not be produced 
THE war between the New York daily papers on the subject of the | by the competing “ magician” under several minutes, nor would the 
City census still rages with unwonted violence. The census just taken ‘latter undertake to cross-write at all. It is to be regretted that the de- 
makes the population only a little smaller than in 1860, when taken by | fendant was not permitted or called upon to show, if he could, the dis- 
that model of democratic virtue, * Captain Rynders.” 


equal, This stuff, too, is called a “ pen picture.” 


*->- 


The Republi-| tinction between the two operations, in which the whole question of 
cans say that he cheated; the Democrats say he did not, and that it is! supernaturalism is involved; just as, that a table should be moved is no 
Chauncey Depew, the present Secretary of State, who is now cheating. | extraordinary matter, unless we see it stirring svo motu to all appearance. 
The probabilities are that a part of the apparently slow growth of popu- | The counsel of Mr. Colchester applied for time to present certain points 





lation in the last five years is due to the tenderness of Rynders for the 
Democratic majorities, which the city always gives; and part to the 
real and steady exodus to the country which has long been going on. 
The fact is, and there is no denying it, that taxation and bad government 
have begun to tell in New York already, Ifno reform take place, there is 
nothing so very improbable in the supposition that the next ten years 
may witness a gradual transfer of business to some better regulated port 
further South. If the municipal net could be thrown over all the 


people who live elsewhere, and do business here, the local burdens | 


would be considerably lightened, but then the “ citizens” who might 
be caught in this way would only fly further off. 


Sn 


THERE was substantial agreement between the resolutions passed at 
Harrisburg by the Pennsylvania Democratic Convention, on Thursday 
last, and those of the Ohio Democratic Convention on the same day at 
Columbus. Both affirmed, as a logical deduction from the nullity of 
secession ordinances, that the late rebellious States are fast in the Union, 
and have all the rights which formerly belonged to them. Negro suf- 
frage was equally condemned—at Harrisburg as “a high crime against 
the Constitution, and a deliberate and wicked attempt to degrade the 
white race to the level of the black.” ) 
pronounced a “curse.” 


Here, also, negro equality was 
For the rest, there were the usual charges of 
the war, and the debt, and illegal, unconstitutional procedure, and the 
usual harping on habeas corpus suspended and military trials established ; 
and, after all, an effort to tack the party to the skirts of the President. 
Col. W. H. H. Davis was the Pennsylvania nominee for auditor-general ; 
Gen. Geo. W. Morgan, the Ohio nominee for governor, 


“~>e --—_______ 


Mr. MARETZEK has written 
Herald. 
would wish he had seen neither. 


a “second letter” to the editor of the 
We have not seen the first, and we suppose the recipient 
The present epistle is in answer to a 
threat on the part of the Herald to withdraw its “subvention” from 
the coming opera. The lively manager hastens to return thanks and 
He reckons that the Herald's private proscenium 
box, and ten reserved seats of the very best, and extra seats and ad-| 


estimate his losses, 


missions, if paid for, would amount in a single season to $3,200; that 
the advertising and printing, done at double the usual rates at the 
Herald establishment, cost $7,500; and that black-mail to reporters, etc., 
borrowed and unreturned wardrobes, compulsory employment of use- 
less persons, extra advertisements in the Play Bill, etc., take $3,000 more ! 


| publicly whipped by the sheriff, at the direction of a magistrate, 
| the citizens appear to haye been exercising the usual prerogatives of 


of law. Judge Edmonds, the well-known spiritualist, has expressed, 
in a published letter, his distrust of Colchester’s integrity, and con- 
| demns his practice of earning money by his manifestations. 


} 





>< 


Tuk name of Major George Ward Nichols was badly misprinted in 
our notice of his book, “The Story of the Great March,” last week. 


| 


| 





oe 
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One of the trustees of the colored schools in Washington is said to 
have demanded of the Mayor the portion of the school fund assigned 
by act of Congress to the education of the colored people of the Dis- 
i trict. Of course the money was not forthcoming. Campbell Hospital, 
one of the finest in the city, has been taken possession of by the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. 
and will prevent much suffering during the coming winter. 


It will accommodate a large number of freedmen, 
The Gov- 
ernment buildings at Vienna, and the Seminary hospital at Fairfax, 
Virginia, have been appropriated as centres for freedmen’s villages. 
The approach of winter is regarded with great apprehension by the 
residents of Prince George County, which was widely devastated by our 
army. Captain Fl superintendent of the First District of Virginia, 
has received an application from fourteen hundred colored families 
who wish to purchase with ready money a tract of arable land in Vir- 
ginia to dwell upon and cultivate. They prefer, for complete security, 
to make their purchase of the Government or through its agency. It 
would be pleasant to believe that the pro-slavery spirit in North Caro- 
lina is not so black as it is painted, and sometimes there seems to be a 
set purpose to decry, as during the rebellion there was to extol, the 
loyalty of the State. Be that as it may, the record is dark without 
relief. Fayetteville is now most prominent for its hostility to the 
freed people and their cause. Colored men have been tied up and 
and 


agg, 


slaveholders, including murder. It is needless to add that all this was 
consequent upon the withdrawal of the military. The mayor of the 
city has endeavored to deny the truth of these reports, but he makes a 
liberal exception for “ practices of necessary control and discipline.” 
There is no doubt that as one approaches the South Carolina border, 
the treatment of the blacks grows worse, and that their condition as 
yet differs little from slavery. Instances occur of a continuance of the 
old régime by individual slaveholders, far enough removed from the 
military authorities to preserve by main force their patriarchal system. 
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Others dismiss their hands unpaid as soon as the crops are secured. | fore, the other submissive and subordinate. This relation may not 


Gen. Saxton has issued a lengthy order on the subject of marriage 
among the freedmen, 
are revealed by such instructions as the following : 
wife, finds two wives restored to him by freedom, he shall, other things 
being equal, prefer the one by whom he has had children. A man living 
with a wife without issue may, with her consent, leave her for a pre- 
vious wife by whom he has had children who are still minors, provided 
she has no other husband known to be living. In many parts of 
Georgia, particularly around Atlanta, the contract system is adopted 
very indefinitely, or violence is resorted to to maintain the status quo 
ante bellum. 
in Washington, Georgia, in order to its occupation by the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, but the order was countermanded Gen. Steadman. 
General Swayne, assistant commissioner in Alabama, is making the 


by 


judicial officers under the provisional government his legally consti- 
tuted agents to assist in the care of the freedmen. Governor Parsons 
is said to be co-operating personally and by circulars of instruction. 
Gen. Fisk is on a tour of inspection in his department, in pursuance of 
orders from Washington. Captain Sweeney, superintendent of the 
district of Eastern Arkansas, reports that during the month of July 
rations were drawn only by orphans, the sick in hospital, and the 
employees of the Bureau. Great numbers of refugees are returning to 
their homes, and the citizens are reconciling themsclves to the new 
We 
cannot better conclude this summary than by quoting entire the letter 
of a Louisiana planter to the Freedmen’s Aid Association of New 
Orleans, dated Iberville Parish, Aug. 1: 


order of things, and making contracts with their former slaves. 


“ Gentlemen: Tam a planter of twelve years’ experience; this year I 
am working twelve hands, six men and six women; my laborers are to 
get one fourth of the net proceeds of the crops. They have a full 
understanding of their interest in the said crops. Our contract was 
made on the Ist of February last, and the result so far is a complete 
success ; we have, to-day, 85 arpents of cotton; 25 arpents of sugar 
canes; 75 arpents of corn, all in perfect condition. I don’t mention 
the vegetable crops. Under the old system ten arpents to the hand was 
considered a fair result, and more than three-fourths of the plantations 
failed to come to that standard. 


Some of the complications which slavery creates | 
Ifa man, without a 


a hl . a - . | 
The planters are even said to be organizing for this purpose. | 
Gen. Wild had ordered Mrs. Robert Toombs to vacate her premises | 
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b 


be 
| denominated slavery, but it is evidently not the same as liberty. 

+e 
A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times, writing from Saratoga, 
happened to allude to the incredible and infamous treatment which 
Northern captured soldiers received in Southern prisons, Whereupon, 
Arthur Freemantle, Lieutenant-Colonel, and Captain Coldstream Guards, 
writes to that paper to deny the fact and especially to shield Mr. Davis 
from implication in it. His merits as a witness may be summed up in 
his statement that he travelled through the entire Southern States at 
the height of the war and never saw any inhuman treatment of North- 
erm captives. He cites the evidence of the Times’ correspondent in 
He heard Gen- 
eral Lee regret, after Gettysburg, the necessity of marching several 


Richmond concerning the charges against the Libby. 


thousand Federal prisoners back to the rebel capital, because no ex- 
change could be efiected. Mr. Davis, too, would have been glad to 
strike a balance at any time between the prisoners held by the two con- 
tending parties, but it is notorious that all objections to exchange 
prisoners came from the North, not from the South. The public have 
just been enlightened anew on this whole subject by a letter from 
Gen, Hitchcock, who shows that the first disturbance of the regu- 
larity of exchange was caused by Davis himself, when, in a message 
Union officers 
who might be captured while serving with colored troops should be 


to the rebel Congress, he informed that body that 


delivered over to the State authorities, to be dealt with under State laws 
as if guilty of exciting servile insurrection. 


The colored soldiers them- 


selves were to be disposed of in the same way, and in nowise to be con- 
sidered in the category of prisoners to b President Lin- 
coln at once provided for the safety of the officers thus exposed by 


e exchanged. 
holdfhg certain Confederates in our hands as hostages. Then the cartel 
At the same 
time, and most conspicuously at Gettysburg, the practice was inaugurated 


began to be violated by the Confederate government. 


of making prisoners of Northern citizens, and refusing to release them 
unless the United States would agree to make no arrests because of 


ith it. 


opinions favorable to the rebel cause, or avowed sympathy wit] 


| This preposterous demand of course could not be tolerated, however 


** My laborers are all good people, behaving well, having good com- | 


mon sense; they are honest and true to their families. Besides the crop 
in common, they have raised for their private account small crops of 
corn and vegetables, and have poultry, etc., of their own. Not a 
single difficulty has occurred among them since they have agreed to 
work on my farm.” 


Oe 


Gen. Banks returns to private life, along with six other Major-Gen- 
erals of Volunteers and a host of Brevet Major-Generals, more or less 
distinguished, according to an order of the Secretary of War on Thurs- 
day last, which musters them out of the service. 


— Sn 


Ir is a poor rule that will not work both ways. 
Republican, taking alarm at the colored conventions 
elsewhere, pronounces all similar organizations to effect 


in Virginia and 
a radical change 


in the present political or social status of the blacks to be “fraught | 


with the most dangerous consequences” to them. 
it employs could easily be turned to the disfranchisement of the 
chivalry, by a simple substitution : 

“There can be but one dominant race under any government; and 
when that is in doubt, the force of arms invariably decides the issue, 
and proclaims the stronger party. It is clearly, therefore, the part of 
wisdom for our colored population to be satisfied with their present 
status, and te make the most of their newly acquired advantages, in- 
stead of reaching after impossible results. For just so certain as they 
undertake to form a distinctive power in the State, just so certain will 
they be overwhelmed in disaster and ruin.” 

The negroes have no wish “ to form a distinctive power in the State,” 
as they will be compelled to do if divorced at the polls from their loyal 
white fellow-citizens. 
cessity of combinations according to color and race, by making the test 
of parties irrespective of these accidents. But the Republican expresses 
frankly the prevailing notion of the Southern mind in regard to the 
meaning of emancipation—one class uppermost and “ dominant” as be- 


| ply impossible terms. 


Lee might grieve at being burdened with the inoffensive inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania; yet it was persisted in to the close of hostilities. This is 
the whole story; and there can be no doubt that the atrocious cruelty 
which began to be indulged from the summer of 1863 in Southern prisons 
and stockades was a deliberate measure for compelling submission to sim- 
Gen. Hitchcock certifies to the exertions of Secre- 


| tary Stanton to relieve the suffering of the victims, and to the barbarous 


The Lynchburg | 


The argument which | 


The bestowal of suffrage would take away the ne- | 


bad faith of the Southern authorities on receiving supplies from the Feder- 
al Government for distribution, Capt. Freemantle thinks there may have 
| been hardships at Andersonville, but attributes them to the poverty and 
| insufficient means of the Confederacy, The excuse is a false one, but it 
| does not explain the waste and peculation of Northern bounty before 
| the very eyes of those for whom it was intended. Nor is truth to beim- 
peached by styling well-authenticated pictures * disgusting sensational 
| photographs—a novel and horrid manner of raising public feeling 
against the South.” 





> 


Tue utility of the They 
show which party to the contracts now making is least to be trusted. 


Freedmen’s Courts is already apparent. 


For example, in Tennessee a citizen of Giles County, named Abernethy, 
Two of 
them went before the court and took oath to this breach of faith. 
Abernethy was summoned straightway to General Fisk. He was 
told that two fellow-citizens and neighbors of his had appeared 
against him, and was not a little chagrined on learning that they were, 
as he styled them, his “ niggahs.” 


refused to pay his colored laborers the wages agreed upon. 


Being corrected on the point of 
| ownership, and reminded, moreover, that one of the complainants was 
| probably his own son, the old gentleman surrendered, and promised to 
|discharge his debt next day; which he did, and then entered into a 
written contract with his employees. 


In this and numerous similar 
instances, no redress could haye been had in any State court under the 
existing State laws. 


—- me 


5 


A MILITARY commission, ordered at Salisbury, North Carolina, by 
‘Gen. Schofield, has half a dozen murder cases to dispose of. Five of 
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these are the*deliberate shooting of negroes by white men. The sixth, 
which was first on the docket, and has been tried, was also a case of 
shooting, but the victim was a colored woman, Galina, and the mur 
derer the daughter of her former mistré Temperance Neely is the 


name of the person who could not restrain herself from committing this 
bloody act. The facts as elicited beyond dispute are these: Galina was 
rescuing her child from punishment at the hands of Mrs. Providence 
Neely, and had pushed her late mistress down in the act. ‘* Miss Tempe,” 
who had warned her not to enter the house, being disregarded, shot 
her in the breast deliberately as she came out. Sentence has not yet 
been passed upon the guilty woman, 
oe - 

WE commend to General Cox the action of the colored people who 
were settled, after the rebels burnt Hampton, Virginia, on the aban- 
doned and contiscated lots within the town, and the farms of Messrs. 
Sinclair and Shields near by, also deserted, and also appropriated by 
Government—together amounting to 1,000 acres. These colonists have 
just taken a census of themselves. They consist of 800 families, or 
4.500 souls: 
They estimate their own (not the Government's) property at $51,000, and 
worth $4,000 each, one $2,000, one 


1.500. About a fourth 


587 read and write, and 915 are church members. 


ean 


of their wealthy men two are 
$1,500, and nine more than $500 and less than $ 

the population is in the town, and the chief pursuit is agriculture. 
the pay their 
They have a of their 
an for 
that the ol 
and larger 
They are now 


of 
They have built 


pastors a salary 


five churches since rebellion, and 


of 


} 
SLUCACU 


$1,050. general store 


own in Hampton, by themselves, and association 


the benetit of the 
Sinclair and Shields will yield this year both 
under the best slave cultivation. 


colored people. They boast farms 
richer 
crops than when 
annoyed by the former proprietors, who threaten to dispossess them, 
and are endeavoring to undo the workings of 
This the colored people are by no means disposed to submit to. 
have resolved in open meeting that they will not leave 
they will lease or purchase their lands of the United States; that they 


will resist the claims of Sinclair and Shields before the highest tribunal. 


as their attorney, and if justice 
imagine this thrifty community will carry the day 
That they refuse to budge is the 


longest purse, we 
] 

against their disloyal adversaries. 
point to be heeded by the Ohio candidate for governor, 


“>. 


Tue yearning for immigration to people and restore the waste places 
is already visible at the South, along with the first ripples of the flood 
that is sure to set in ere long. Governor Brownlow has prepared a cir- 
cular of invitation, in which the resources of Tennessee as an agricul- 
tural and mineral State are enumerated. Eastern Maryland points to 
her “geographical position, salubrious climate, fertile soil, and’ navi- 
Virginia delights in the arrival of a company of some 
Their destination is the 


gable streams.” 
sixty Swedes, direct from their native land. 
upper James River, where there is a thriving colony of their country- 
men, by whose representations they were induced to come out to this 
country. A movement is on foot to plant a Polish colony in the same 
State. 


oe 


We publish in this number a rather lengthy review of Mills’ book 
on Sir William Hamilton’s philosophy, though not lengthier than the 
subject demands. We advise all readers who dislike “ thinking” to 
save themselyes the trouble of writing to us to complain of its “ dry- 
ness,” by skipping it. For the existence and importance of the science 
of metaphysics, the constitution of man, and not THe Nation, is to 


blame. The happy time which so many seem to long for has, fortu- 


nately or unfortunately, not yet arrived, when the great problems of 


the universe will be solved by merely turning a crank, and men and 


women will be able to devote themselves without stint to the perusal | 


of “tales and sketches and anecdotes.” Until that period, some will 


have to pass over the disagreeable duty of diving into the difficulties 
of metaphysics, which, as Mr. Mill remarks, “lie at the root of all 


science.” 


letters from the various “summer resorts,” 
way people pass the day at these places. 
this sor 
that any paper might, by changing the dates, furnish the very same 
amount of appropriate matter by going back to last year’s files. 
€ 
Saratoga are just the same as they were last summer. 
recur in the parlors and dining-rooms ; the men plunge and the women 


the juvenile prisoners of the department of the Seine. 
gives a very full history of the legislation which preceded the law of 


offenders. 


the Confiscation Act. | 
They | 
their | 


“happy homes unless compelled to do so by legal authority ;” that | establishments, under equal disadvantages as regards the original char- 





ation. 


Every year at this season the newspapers are half filled with long 
giving an account of the 
The perseverance with which 
t of writing is kept up is sometimes remarkable, considering 


The 


vating, drinking, and dressing, and lounging at Sharon, Newport, and 


The same scenes 


bob up and down in the surf in precisely the same fashion; and the 
journey to these places is performed in much the same way. 
account of a “ Walk Down Broadway,” or a “ Ride to Harlem in an 
Third Avenue Car,” would be novel and interesting compared to most 
of the gossip from the watering places and mountains to which we are 


An 


treated every day. 


—_—_—_—_____»~@e—_—_ 


THE committee presided over by the French Empress has reported 


at considerable length the results of its enquiries into the condition of 


The report 


August 5, 1850, and by which there had come to be a separation in 


confinement of the youthful and the more advanced and hardened 


In 1857 the American system of cell-imprisonment had 
obtained such influence, owing largely to the observations of De 
Tocqueville in this country, that it was extended even to the inmates 
of La Roquette—the children’s penitentiary. The committee first 
charge the managers of this institution with not carrying out the pro- 
visions of the law of 1850, which enjoined some departure from the 
system of cells, and then devote themselves to a comparison of La 
Roquette with the various agricultural colonies—what we should call 
farm-schools—introduced into France by M. Demetz in 1839. The first 
and most distinguished of these is that at Mettray, a village not far 
from Tours. The statistics prove the immense superiority of these 
acter of their subjects, over the prison of La Roquette and the solitary 


confinement thereenforced. Health, morals, and education in books and 


Accordingly, they have employed Mr. Calvin Pepper, of Norfolk, to act | the callings of life are more rapidly and surely promoted in the sun- 


depends for its execution upon the | 


shine of the country than within the gloomy walls of a city prison. The 
decisive test of the merits of the rival systems is the proportion of those 
who lapse into vicious ways when released from restraint. In some trien- 
nial periods the percentage of those who fell a second time was from 
La Roquette at least twice that of those from Mettray—in one instance 
four times as great. The gratifying fact is elicited that whereas the 
new-comers at the farm-schools generally prefer to learn other occupa- 
tions rather than agriculture, they at last are disposed to give it the 
preference, and there is no difficulty in finding them homes and situa- 
tions throughout the country. The boys at Mettray behaved so 
gallantly at the inundation of the Loire, in 1856, as to cause the city of 
Tours to strike a gold medal in recognition of their humane services. 


| Massachusetts has initiated the experiment of putting young offenders 


on board a school-ship, where they are educated as if on land, while at 
the same time they are qualified to make competent and trustworthy 
seamen. Some of the graduates of this novel penitentiary distinguished 
themselves in the naval engagements of the late war. 


———_---- -—- oppo —— 





A REMINDER of the primary signification of the ‘“ Tuileries” (tile- 
ries) is contained in a late discovery in the Place du Carrousel at Paris. 
In digging a ditch for a new edifice, the mattocks of the laborers grazed 
a brick structure, which proved on examination to be a kiln of the 
famous Bernard Palissy. An antiquarian who was present immediately 
connected it with a work which the great potter had undertaken for 
Curiously enough, a letter 


Catharine de’ sLedicis about the year 1570. 
of his to the queen-mother, offering to construct and decorate a grotto 
in the gardens which then occupied the place, was brought to light and 
published only four years ago. The designs which he set forth in it 
| are confirmed almost to the least detail by the remains of moulds for 
statues, plants, shells, and much fantastic pottery, which have been 
found in the kiln thus proved to have been erected near the scene of 
his device. 


| 








All Communications which pertain to 
be addressed to the Editor. 


the atrocities of the inhuman system. 


Nor does the humiliating history end here. 





e literary managemen 


humanity, our rec 
does not present a very praiseworthy record. It 


To attack slavery on any grounds, 
itical, was to be promptly classed with the 


rhetoric the awful 


If the opponent belonged to the 
sterner sex, he was instantly impaled on the point of the following perti 
nent enquiry: “ How would you like to marry a nigger woman 7” 
the attack was made with feminine logic, the defence*was put in this 
delicate and decisive 


ney 
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THE LATEST PHASE OF OONSERVATISM. 

Ir is profitable to observe how the forces of conservatism, rallying 

after the signal failure of their efforts to defend and perpetuate the 

institution of slavery, are marshalling their strength for the character- 

istic attempt to prevent the enlightenment, elevation, and enfranchise- 
ment of the negro race. 


influence, politica 
and religious, has been mainly devoted to the defence of slavery. 
Learned divines have combined with unscrupulous demagogues to « 
courage all discussion of the principles involved in the enforced bond 
age of a race of human beings, and to denounce every effort to mitigate 


women’s rights, wearers of the Bloomer costume, disciples of the schoo 
of free-love, disbelievers in capital punishment, spiritualists, commu 
nists, and supporters of every extreme * ism” and “ology” then recognized 
as having any adherents in this country. No efforts were spared to 
debauch the moral sentiment of the nation. A bishop of a Northern 
the Protestant Episcopal Church vied with a reverend pr si 
dent of a Northern college in defending the institution on Scriptural 
An incorporated religious society, organized for the purpose 
of diffusing pure evangelical instruction throughout the land, control 
ling immense funds, and having agents in all parts of the country, 
repeatedly refused to circulate tracts calling attention to the abuse and 
‘the “ peculiar institution,’ or even to endorse and dis 
tribute the teachings of the Bible on a subject so vital to the public 
morals and the nation’s weal. 
could denounce 


In other words, conservative Christianity 


in helpless and hopeless bondage, denied them the right of marriage, 
excluded them from all opportunities of education, and, in short, 
regarded them theoretically, and treated them practically, as 


Conservative statesmen deprecated all agitation of the question, and 
predicted the dismemberment of the Union and the downfull of demo- 
cratic institutions everywhere, if the doctrine of a higher law should 
prevail. Conservative men of business joined most cordially in the unholy 
crusade against justice and human freedom. ¥ i 
their craft from the popular presentation of any arguments which 
could irritate the South, and preferred “peace on any terms” 
withdrawal of Southern trade. The plausible but flimsy pretence of 
geographical parties and sectional platforms was vigorously and for a 
long time effectively urged. Temporary material prosperity was con- 
sidered an ample equivalent for national dishonor, and large entries on 
the credit side of the ledger reconciled men to frightful inroads on 
their capital of self-respect. 

Not only were appeals 
to pecuniary interest diligently and successfully made, but conservatism 
did not consider its dignity endangered by the lowest appeals to class 
prejudice and distinctions of caste. 


form : “ How would you like to marry a nigger 
man ¢” Those who lived by the labor of their hands were threatened with 


an aggressive horde of blacks to compete successfully with white 


The 


Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 


ent conservatism 


advocates ot 


wickedness of 
theatrical exhibitions, and the deadly sin of dancing, but had no word 
of condemnation for asystem that held four millions of human beings 


saw danger to 


of the slave, 





Nation. 


acting through human instrumentaliti 


can slavery, whet 





State legi 


been crushed, 


been ground t 
Sherman the upper : 
departing demon may 
doom is sealed. 

But is the 
its ennobling occupation 
has thus far controlled its ineffective councils, and dictat 
action, still survives. i 


institution is past praying fdr. 


Wh 


are reluctantly compelled to confess 

Unhappy as they must be 
christianizing the African race, these 
forsake their promising field of missionary enterprist 
we see them sorrowing not as those without hope. 
thing worthy to be conserve i 
the old iniquity. 
Constitutional Amendm« 
of the rebel armies, has inspired the 
recently slaveholders with any sen 
common justice. 
without adequate compensation, to exact obediet 


the lash—in a word, 


slavery. 
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friendship of Pilate and Herod promised hardly less hopeful results. 


Of course vigorous opposition must be anticipated from those unprin- 


cipled radicals who loved the 
determined that at any cost of | 
should be pre ba rved, even 
principle to be contende 
The policy to br 
record of conservatism. 
to prevent the freedmen of this nation trom enjoyit 
privileges which, if not their natural birt ht, | 
these same crazy ‘airl 


fering 


We may, perhaps, be pardoned 


moment in the 


_ e te wren 
which this war 
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city of tis 


to conservative minds. 
During many long, dreary, : 
insurrection was the hangman’s whip to keep the 
discuss the right or wrong of t 
‘cent women and ch 


in the hands of i 


from Baltimor« 


incendiary. The 


was incendiary 
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many worthy and he 
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Union better than slavery, and were 
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mnflict. But the 
a desperate struggle. 
the historical 
iberate de sign 
those rights and 


he opinion of 


juestion for a 


rhe lessons 


cter and capa 
Intolligih!] 
Intcilgivie eyen 


it a few of these lessons. 


ger oi servile 


North in order. To 


Declaration of Independence was 


mnt w i? 


unt Was mecendalar’ry, 


abi 


gical when the 


‘re imperilled. 


nsistent with what 


Mol 


Everything 


ect submission on the part 
and unquestioned authority on the part of the master. To 
we were con 
ching nature of the patriarchal insti- 
le lives of so 
Now what has the 
We have seen State after 


State of the so-called Southern Confederacy stripped of the immense 


preponderance of its adult white male population, thousands of planta 


laborers in every agricultural and mechanical employment, while, with 
a singular disregard of consistent reasoning, the philanthropic elemer 
of the North was informed that even gradual emancipation would 
inevitably result in the starvation of the negroes. 
But the inexorable logic of events, or rather the Providence of God 


>+ 
it 





tions left in the sole « 


been a single well authenticated instance of a slave revolt. 


arge of helpless women, and yet there has not 


Whether this most significant forbearance, on the part of the slaves, 
to avenge by indiscriminate slaughter their lifelong injuries, was due to 
their apathy or their ignorance, will appear when we proceed to con- 
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sider another pithy and pregnant lesson which we have learned during 
the last four years. 
We have long been in the habit of hearinga great deal about the 
And yet it has 
been abundantly proved that, while the slaveholding rebels have used 


inherent and inevitable incapacity of the negro race. 
their utmost diligence and ingenuity to represent the “ Yankee hordes” 
as the natural enemies of the negroes, fighting merely in the interest of 
white men, and designing only their swift destruction, the slaves have 
had a juster appreciation of the real questions at issue in the war, and 
a truer recognition of their best and most available friends, than the 
In faet, 
strated one thing more clearly than another, it has demonstrated that 
Hence 
the flag to which they owed no gratitude, 
had 


poor whites of the South. if the recent rebellion has demon- 
the blacks were par ere 
States faithful to 
and to the Constitution 


the loyal population of the seceding 
ever 
which always been interpreted in the 
interest of their oppressors. 

And once more, the war has taught us that the negroes were not 
only willing but eager to lay down their lives in defence of those great 
principles of constitutional liberty and republican government which 
were the hope and the refuge of the democratic idea all over the civi- 
lized world. And yet, has any one forgotten with what tardy acqui- 
escence, not to say absolute reluctance, the North consented to offer to 
the enslaved race the poor privilege of dying that the nation might 
During how many dismal months of disaster and defeat did we 
ot 


How many of our 


live? 
hear the shallow and selfish ery: “This war is for the benefit 
white men, and must be fought by white men?” 
readers who to-day rejoice in the good conduct and are proud of the 
courage of the black soldier, were hoodwinked for awhile by this 
appeal, which had only (the obvious pun may be pardoned here) a color 
of reasoning in its support ? 

But this is not all. We have learned two important lessons since the 
termination of hostilities: 

ist, That the freedmen have no wish to emigrate to the North so 
long as they are protected in their old home from the illegal exactions 
and petty tyrannies of their former oppressors: 

And, 2d, That the freedmen evince in every way an eager desire to 
be educated, which is in striking contrast to the wilful and persistent 
ignorance of the poor whites. 

Now we do not contend that there is anything novel in the views 
which we have presented. Nor do we propose at this time to insist 
that any or all of these considerations establish conclusively the abso- 
lute right of the freedmen to exercise the elective franchise. This is an 
independent proposition, which we do not design to discuss in the 
present article. But what we do ask is, that conservative reasons for 
withholding from black men the civil rights which are freely extended 
to white men shall not be based upon theories which have been long 
since refuted, or enforced by arguments which savor strongly of injustice 
and inhumanity. The whole subject is too important, and involves is- 
sues too momentous, to be disposed of in the summary style which set- 
tled similar questions a few years ago. The blacks have at least earned 
the right to have their alleged claims fairly and fully presented for the 
deliberate and conscientious decision of a candid public. 

Of course, this appeal for fair dealing in the consideration of the 
subject of negro suffrage is addressed only to honest, intelligent, and 
loyal conservatives. We desire no controversy on this point with dis- 
loyal people, North or South. Such men, whether they are classed with 
persistent and incorrigible rebels, or with workers and wire-pullers in 
a certain political party, are insensible to any claims of right and in- 
capable of appreciating any arguments founded on: natural justice. 
They have made up their issue, and seem willing to stand or fall by it. 
And this issue does not turn on the question of loyalty or disloyalty ; 
of fidelity or faithlessness to the Constitution and the Union; of blood 
shed in defence or defiance of the Government; of ignorance or intel- 
ligence ; but simply on the difference between a white and a black com- 
plexion, In other words, it is the old defence of slavery with a new 
It is an attempt to revive the infamous doctrine that 
black men have no rights which white men are bound to respect. It is 
the last effort of defeated and dying despotism to regain by the arts of 


application. 


diplomacy what has been lost by an appeal to arms. It is the latest | 





ation. 


alliance between 
It wholly ignores 


and not the most creditable phase of the ancient 
Northern conservatives and Southern slaveholders. 
the origin, objects, and results of the war; the light shed by the pro- 
gress of events upon the temper and tendency of slavery ; and the inher- 
ent and invincible strength of free institutions. It appeals to the old 
It in- 
vokes the aid of such logic as is to be found in frequent allusions to 
long heels, woolly heads, black skins, and thick lips. 


spirit of domination in the South and submission in the North. 


If such a war 
as we have waged for four years has not disabused the loyal North of 
such palpable heresies as these, there is good ground for despairing of 
the republic. 

~>- — 


GOVERNOR PERRY AT WASHINGTON. 

Governor Perry has got back to South Carolina, and gave at 
Greenville, on the 1st day of August, a most interesting and instructive 
account of his visit to Washington. He started for the purpose of 
asking the President to appoint a Provisional Governor and restore 
civil government in the State, but on his way met a messenger with a 
commission appointing him Provisional Governor, so that when he got 
to Washington he was himself a living, moving, smoking, and probably 
chewing evidence that South Carolina had not been forgotten. 

The effect of his arrival in the Capital on his English and his man- 
A year ago, he would probably have talked 
Andy Johnson to say he ‘d like to see him.” 
note to the President asking the honor of an 
Not hearing anything in reply, he called on “ Governor 
Dennison, Postmaster-General.” This gentleman, according to Mr. 
Perry’s account, seems to have been thrown into a sort of mild ecstasy 
by the sight of him, for “he obligingly ordered his carriage,” and 
hurried off to the White House to see what was the matter. The note 
had not been received. So the President wrote to say he would receive 
Governor Perry and his friends at three o’clock in the White House, or, 
as Mr. Perry calls it, the “ Executive mansion.” It might be popularly 
supposed that Mr. Perry replied that he would be there at that hour. 
Nothing so vulgar. He wrote to say “that he would do himself the 
honor to call on His Excellency at the hour designated,” and that he 
would be accompanied by eight friends, four of whom were “ colonels,” 


ners was most gratifying. 
of “sending a message to 
Now, however, he “sent a 
interview.” 


and the other four ordinary men. 

When the “ hour designated” arrived, Mr. Perry had of course much 
reason to feel troubled in his mind, because he had, just before he 
started on his journey, delivered the well known speech in which he 
declared that the rebellion was no rebellion at all, that there was 
nobody who felt “ the humiliation and degradation of going back into the 
Union more than he did,” that the people of the South had won “ im- 
mortal honors” during the war, “and that for his part he would not and 
could not ask his fellow-citizens to forget the past as far as the North 
was concerned.” There was evidently some danger that “ His Excel- 
lency” might not like this speech, and that he might make some dis- 
agreeable criticisms on it. 

These dismal apprehensions were not realized. 
everything that the Governor, the four colonels and four citizens could 
desire. He was “ kind,” “ solicitous,” “magnanimous.” He impressed 
them with his “ courtesy, dignity, and ability.” His “ views were those 
of a patriot and a statesman.” His opinions on the subject of State 
rights “ were identical with his (the Governor's) own.” He scouted 
the idea of the general Government meddling with the State franchise. 
In fact, the party could hardly have had anything to say to each other, for 
no great thought had apparently ever been hatched in Mr. Perry’s brain 
of which Mr. Johnson was not able to produce a duplicate on the spot. 

On leaving the White House they called on Mr. Seward. Owing to 
the regrettable circumstance that Mr. Seward has no title, the Governor 
is obliged to call him Mr. Seward simply ; but he found him charming 
—“ kind,” “cordial,” and “ gratified.” Before seeing Mr. Seward they 
had seen Attorney-General Speed, who had cruelly expressed “ surprise” 


Mr. Johnson was 


and “ mortification” at the’ Governor's speech, thereby, however, show- 
ing, as might be expected, that “ he had only glanced at it,” and, poor 
fellow, “did not comprehend the tone and temper of my (the Gov- 
ernor’s) remarks.” In Mr. Seward’s bosom they found consolation for 
the Attorney-General’s hard and worldly observations, The Secretary 





of State knew exactly how it was. He had talked bunkum himself 
many a time, and knew what it was to have his bunkum criticized by 
cold, analytical outsiders, 


5 9} 
tal 


Said he, evidently in the charitable design 


of consoling his guest: 


“Tread your speech this morning attentively, and, considering the 
stand-point from which you make ii, I think it a very good one. When 
I was Governor of New York, I used to make speeches which were very 
severely criticized in Charleston, and I said to myself, what the devil 
have the people of Charleston to do with my speech made in New York ? 
I did not speak to them or for them, but to the people of New York. 


And I suppose, Mr. Perry, you intended your speech for South Caro- 
lina and not for 


Washington.” 
We think Mr. 


of Greenville 


Seward might now very well ask, what had the people 
to do with his speec h to Mr. Pe rry ¢ 

Thus the whole matter was explained in a jiffy and to Mr. Perry's 
entire satisfaction. Ie had come on to Washington feeling a little un 
comfortable about the speech; with a dim consciousness that he had 
better not have made it, and that it was a very disagreeable burden 
for a Provisional Governor to carry about; and that the utmost he could 
hope for in the ¢ We may 
imagine his surprise and delight, therefore, when the Secretary of State 


told him the flattering tale that it was all right: 


‘apital was that it would not be alluded to. 


that political opin 
ions are to be judged by the latitude and longitude in which they are 
uttered; and that when high functionaries applaud rebellion against 
the Government in Charleston, it is an impertinence for people in other 
places to pretend to hear them. What Mr. Perry's speech contains, 
it appears, was local truth, which is well known to be an entirely differ- 
ent thing from universal truth 


truth prepared for the citizens of the 


spot, just as sherries are brandied in Spain for the American an 
English markets 
Leaving Mr. Seward, the party called on Mr. 


a delightful time. 


McCulloch, and had 
Much as they enjoyed themselves at the Executive 
Mansion and in the State Department, these 
places was not to be compared to that which awaited them in the 


Treasury. 


their gratification in 


1] 
aha 


The particular barrel of comfort which Mr. McC 
does not 


och tapped for them 


appear, and in fact, as well as we can make out, it was less 
from what this gentleman said that Mr. Perry derived his happiness, 
than from the contemplation of his character, which the-visitors seem 
to have laid bare in a few minutes. How long he was in their hands 


does not appear—we should imagine not more than an hour at the 
outside; but it will astonish Mr. McCulloch, no doubt, as much as it will 
gratify him, to know that Governor Perry was “very much pleased 
with him as a gentleman, a public officer, and a statesman.” It will be 
admitted even by the most embittered of Governor Perry’s detractors 
that a person who can discover the qualities of a high official, as t 
gentleman, officer, and statesman,” in the course of a morning call, 
must be a person of uncommon penetration. 

We ought to mention that Governor Perry also announced that he 
had informed the President “that he would have the State ready, her | 
constitution reformed, and her members of Congress elected by the | 
first Monday in December.” This, however, it must not be forgotten, 
was said in Greenville, and was addressed to the people of Greenville, 
and should evil-minded critics in this part of the country 
attempt to make disagreeable comments on it, the Governor would 
doubtless now have his reply ready, that he intended his speech 
for South Carolina, “and what the devil had the people of the 
North to do with it?’ Bunkum is clearly a great political force. 
Shallow theorists often speak disrespectfully of it; but on really great 


any 


occasions, when a nation is laboring in the throes of a mighty social | 
crisis, and its weightiest and most sacred interests are at stake, a litth 
frank and hearty expression of contempt for the popular 
perspicacity often works wonders. 


sense and 


. edhieinons 
| 
SOMETHING NEW FROM THE STUMP. | 

GENERAL Howarp, in his admirable and instructive address before | 
the Maine Freedmen’s Relief Association, a fortnight ago, said. in| 
speaking of the possibility of the white and black races living together | 
at the South in peace and unity: 


“Let me tell you my method of solving the problem—how to rid! 
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prejudices, say, * This 
is not practical; the lov ; not so wide-spread as to render 
this available.’ Well, th » it.” : 

Commenting on this, the New York Times La spirit not, we 
admit, characteristic of the pay 

“Very unusual sort of talk, this, for the stump, and cal t we 

ar, to be exceedingly distasteful to that wholes | ic se 
which turns with indifference from every species of sectarian shibboleth, 
and reprobates the needless introduction of religious considerations into 
secular discussions. If Gen. Howard co be transferred into s 
terribly-swearing d¢ partment—some army of Flandet 
useful as a missionary. We do not, howey li } s] y 
will solve the great problem involved in the condition of the eman 
pated negro,” 

Now, in our opinion, many wise things as General Howa said 
in the course of his address, this w I wis re is 
nothing more certain, historically, than that oe t t « een 
hundred years, no other agen¢ y las been so potential in enabling men 
of all races and conditions to dwell peaceably together, in effacing dis 
tinctions, and in diffusing the sense of human b T od, as this verv 
“spirit of Christ.” It overthrew slavery int R Em ive 
the first great impetus to thi n Euro} 
ind certainly, if it was not t t Christian 
teaching to the conduc oO ved the 
commencement and the success of the emancipation movement in our 
day, we know not to what we clid OW And i 1 im) ceas we 
attach to wise legislation Ll vigorous « ( ‘ t vs, we 
sincer ly believe t! i the 1 | nat ¢ l ( 
justice at the South, the ger ‘ s | hite p 
of a feeling of resp f the rights of ves, and permanent 
foundation on the ruins of slavery of a stable, orderly, peaceal ind 
prosperous society, will only come wher s 1ern people hav \- 
bibed more of the “spirit of Christ” than has yet fallen to their lot 
Anybody who sets about reorganizing Southern society without recog 
nizing this influence in his ¢ stions, would prove hims 1 a 
statesman, but a char] t is Luse W sil 3 
spirit do its work, and is sl yas p Si t it we cioice to 
see slaveholding brutality and violence restrained in the meantin by 


the strong arm of the ] 





ery on men 





who are allowed, day by day, to g y their de 1 passions, their 
hatred of weakness, their ferocious pride ot ind color. Look at 
the case of the Virginia shoemaker of whom our correspondent speaks, 
who declares that nothing so moves 1 nig s throat from 
ear to ear” as to see him testifving in rt of justi The first thing 
to be done with a barbarian of this sort is, of course, to restrain him 
from the commission of evil by the s of the law, but what 
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to know, will ever banish th 


anti-social passions from 











his heart, and give him a right sense what he owes to his neighbor, 
if it be not the spirit of Christian ‘ 

General Howard's language is, we : 1a] sort of talk 
for the stump,” and more is the pity h as anybody 
the practice of dragging in religious ideas or religious allusions 
to give weight and éclat to every mpery propos 1 that n he 
propounded on the ordinary topics of the day, in the press or on the 
platform. But no discussion of the right or wrong of slavery, no 
inquiry into the claims of men, as men, to e litv before the law, in 


which the teachings of Cl knowledged to be the 





nee, can ever bear any real fruit. 


And no settlement of affairs at the South which is not in the eye of 
the people clothed with this supreme sanction, will, we fear, 


ever prove 





lasting or satisfactory, for no laws which are not supported by the moral 
sense of the community can ever be thoroughly eff 
The trouble with Southern society in times past has been that it has 


Th 


t comple te: the 


been practically a pagan society. gion and 


separation between reli 
hyv 


rest 





morals init has been all riction of men to custom as 
their sole rule of life, all but general. They had borrowed their political 


e tincture in 


it of the amenities of modern civilization. Aristotle and Cato furnished 
. 


the sources from which Southern statesmen and patriarchs drew their 
social science, and probably nothing in modern times has done so much 
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to shake the hold of the church on what was best amongst the people, | were soon found infesting the streets and the highways, living by mendi- 
as the shameless facility with which she lent her sanction to plantation | cancy, and large numbers of them perished miserably. 

theories of human relations. So that it is now, and now only, that the | Meanwhile the island had been burdened, through the experiment, 
social influence of Christian teaching can be fairly tried at the South,| with a debt of nearly two millions of dollars, that became a charge 
and we for our part are satisfied that the final pacification must come | upon the general revenue, to which the freed negroes were compelled to 
from it—from the thorough perception of the equality of men, and | contribute as well as the planters. Undeterred, however, by the bitter 
the thorough apprehension of the legal consequences which flow from | experience of the past, at the period when Mr. Trollope visited Jamaica, 
it, which the modern world has derived from the diffusion of the spirit | 





| the planters, still bent upon obtaining cheap labor, were agitating for 
of Christ, and, we might almost say, from this alone. a renewal of the experiment that had already so lamentably failed. 


> — 


COOLIE LABOR AT THE SOUTH. 


Tue World a few days ago made the following announcement: 

“If the experiment of free negro labor does not hereafter work well 
in the cultivation of cotton, sugar, rice, and other staple Southern pro- 
ducts, it is inevitable that the owners of large plantations South will try 
what can be done with coolie or Asiatic labor. It is probably known 
to many of our readers that, during the past ten years, large numbers 
of Hindoos and Chinamen have been induced to emigrate to Cuba, 
Trinidad, and British Guiana, under contracts to work, for a term of 
years, for stipulated sums. All accounts agree that the experiment has 
proved successful. The climate does not disagree with the Asiatics, 
whose labor is far more efficient than that of the freed negro. 

“ An effort is now making to introduce coolie labor into Jamaica.” 

The writer then quotes Trollope in proof of the success of the 
experiments in the British West Indies. 

Let uscommence by saying that Trollope’s work on the West Indies, 
like his deceased mother’s book on the United States, abounds in in- 
accurate statements, and is consequently very untrustworthy authority. 
So far as Jamaica is concerned, the writer of this article has had an 
experience of matters there which entitles him to say that most of 
the statements in that work should be taken eum grano salis, and that 
many of them are totally incorrect. Trollope spent only a few weeks 
in the island, which he visited on official duties in the post-oftice 
department of the imperial Government; and he was during the whole 
of that time engaged in travelling from place to place. He was every- 
where the guest of the planters, from whom he derived all his infor- 
mation as to the state of affairs generally, and the character and condition 
of the blacks in particular. Such information would be of course 
colored by the peculiar prejudices of the dominant class; and he 
cannot therefore be regarded as a trustworthy guide in matters relating 
to Jamaica. We will not however content ourselves with mere assertion, 
but shall let facts speak. 

At the time that Mr. Trollope wrote his book on the West Indies, it 
is true that strenuous efforts were being made to promote coolie emigra- 
tion for the cultivation of the Jamaica sugar plantations, and that those 
efforts were encountering stout opposition both from a certain party in 
the colony and from another in England composed of the philanthro- 
pists of Exeter Hall. In view of the results of such emigration in 
British Guiana and Trinidad, Mr. Trollope thinks it “singular” that 
an attempt should be made to prevent it in the case of Jamaica. 
But he was either ignorant of the fact, or he suppressed it, that 
the experiment of coolie labor as a substitute for that of the negro had 
been already tried in Jamaica, and had proved a total and miserable 
failure. It was not more than three or four years after the emancipa- 
tion of the blacks that the planters of that island fell upon the ex- 
pedient of importing coolies to do the work of their plantations, 
Under legislative enactment an agency was established in India for col- 
lecting coolies and shipping them to Jamaica, and over ten thousand of 
these people were sent to the island and distributed among the planters. 
But it was soon discovered that most of them were totally unfit for agri- 
cultural labor, and upon enquiry it turned out that the majority of them 
had been hastily taken from the scum of the streets of Calcutta and 
Madras, and shipped off to the West Indies. All that the agent and 
his subordinates seemed to have cared about was their head-money : the 
more coolies they shipped, the more pay they got ; and in their greed of 
gain they foisted upon the colony The 
The coolies 
were either turned off the plantations or left to wander whithersoever 
they pleased without any restraint, and to find subsistence as best they 
might. The consequences were most deplorable. The poor wretches 


a lot of worthless people. 
planters found that they had committed a great mistake. 


| . . 
| There were those, both in Jamaica and in England, who had not for- 


They opposed the scheme, but 
were unsuccessful in their opposition ; and it was ultimately decided, 
| after two years of agitation, that the experiment should be again tried, 
| under, professedly, more stringent regulations than at first—provision 
being made, among other things, that two-thirds of the expense should 
be borne by the planters. And what has been the result? This time 
'an agent, specially selected with a view to his fitness for the work, was 


ae the upshot of the first trial. 


sent out from Jamaica to India; ships were chartered, and about four 
thousand coolies were sent over to the island in the space of three 
years. Then the planters suddenly discovered that there was no longer 
any need of coolie laborers, that the expense attendant upon the scheme 
was too heavy for them to bear, and that the negro laborers were pre- 
ferable to the Asiatic. 
nearly two years past, not a single coolie emigrant has been landed on 
the shores of Jamaica. The greater portion of those now on the island 
will haye to be sent back to India, after fulfilling the terms of their 
indentures; and when the last of them shall have left for his native 
land, it will be found that the island has incurred a debt little short of 
four millions of dollars through the twice-repeated experiment, without 
having reaped any benefit in return for such a large outlay of money. 


The agent was summarily recalled; and for 


As to Cuba, we shall say nothing here, for coolie emigration there 
is, we fear, only another name for slavery; but with regard to Demerara 
and Trinidad it cannot be denied that in those colonies the experiment 
has to all appearance worked successfully. But for this two reasons may 
First, in both of 
those countries population is much more sparse than in Jamaica. 


be assigned, not operating in the case of Jamaica. 


With a territory foir or five times as large, Demerara, according to 
the last census, has little more than one-third the population of 
Jamaica; and Trinidad, which is about half the size of her sister 
island, has barely one-fourth the population of Jamaica. In both 
these colonies, then, labor but in Jamaica, with fair 
wages and regular payments, it can be had in abundance. 


is scarce ; 
Second, 
the experiment has been conducted with a different system of man- 
agement from that which in and 
Trinidad are what Their legislatures 
are not elective bodies, chosen by suffrage in the colony, but are 


Jamaica, Demerara 


are called “erown colonies.” 


obtains 


composed of nominees of the crown; and thus the imperial Govern- 
ment exercises a more direct and influential control over their affairs 
than is possible in the case of Jamaica, where the popular voice is 
represented, or supposed to be represented, in the legislature. In those 
colonies, therefore, the regulations under which coolie emigration is 
conducted have been framed in strict compliance with the instructions of 
the Colonial Minister for the time being, and these were of a nature to 
ensure the most ample protection for the emigrant laborer. 
Jamaica, on the contrary, almost everything has been left in the hands 
of the local legislature, and the planters have resented, as an arbitrary 
and unjustifiable interference with the authority and power of the em- 
ployer, and a gross reflection upon their humanity and sense of justice, 
any attempt on the part of the imperial Government to apply the same 
to them to the two The results have 
proved that the conduct of such an experiment as the one in ques- 
tion ought never to have been entrusted to them. We have said 
that the scheme of employing coolie labor has, apparently, succeeded 
in Demerara and Trinidad; but the fact is, that both those 
now burdened with enormous debts incurred for this 
Asiatic emigration ; and it is notorious that since Trollope wrote his 
book on the West Indies a sad reaction has taken place in the fortunes 
of the latter. What the end will be of a system of labor so utterly at 
_ variance with all known laws of political economy, remains yet to be 
' seen. 


In the case of 


rules other colonies. 


as 


col- 


onies are 
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tages of the 


leg 


planters and the 





Ful mth Post, a ome Wspapel 


published on the north side of the island, we find that vagrancy and 


destitution are again common among the coolies in Jamaica: 


* The parish of St. James is not the only one in the county of Corn- 
wall in which there is a vast amount of destitution among immigrants 
that have been imported from the East Indies. In the towns and rural 
districts of Trelawney, Hanover, and Westmoreland, many of these peo 
ple, covered with sores, almost naked, and apparently in a starving 
condition, wander about asking for alms. Some of them. it is supposed, 
are deserters trom the properties of their employers, and others, having 
terminated their contracts of service, depend upon chance for their s 
sistence., 


it) 
The sub-agent, whose duty it is to look after, neglects them 
and we have reason to believe that much of their unserviceableness and 
vagrancy is the result of this culpable neglect. This is a tact to which 
we respectfully direct the attention of His Excellency the Governor and 
the mem! } ! What is to become of thes 


miserable creatures, be their faults, ought not to be left 
to shift for the: 


vers of the Executive Committee. 


bt i 


who, whatever 





Commenting on this ity Union, another Jamaica newspaper. 


says: 

“Let the Governor enquire now, and he will find a miserable cooli 
in the county jail, sent there for no crime whatever—sent there upon th 
wanton caprice of Mr. Rawlins (the sub-agent)—sent there without tria 
ftence—sent there to work out that cold-blooded inhumanity ot 
which every act of his is redolent. This poor 1) 


for some time past, a mere 


or ¢ 
‘ teh 1 ar } 

wretch Is, and iias 
a . ’ y 1} in! ’ 9 
pone, COVEreCU HV Us SUNK La pro 


+o inatomy of 
as the human frame can exist in. 


skin Ll is s ire wie to 


portion of 
c I—searce able to lift hand to mouth to keep himself alis 


raw 
offal picked up in the streets, or thrown fr 
is prepared for exportation. We 
the carrion-crows, fighting for the on them, 
and if the police were examined on the man’s case, and chose to spea 
the truth, his sores had maggots on them when he 
adds the Union, shows what ean be done inaec untry where slavery 
the whip have been abolished.” 


mi the yard in whict 
him C 
bones with raw flesh 


have seen mtest a meal with 


retiuse 


wastakenup! Tl 
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PERSONAL 


TuHeE intermittent disputes of 


CONTROVERSY. 

Mr. Thurlow Weed andgf Mr. Horac« 
Nor are £ 
We believe no man 


Greeley must be painful to the friends of these gentlemen. they 
creditable to the character of the newsp iper press 


who knows him can sincerely doubt the perfect personal integrity, th 


scrupulous veracity, and the catholic benevolence of the editor of the 


Tribune 


made many friends and many enemies. 


Mr. Weed, during his long career as a political leader, las 


Whether deserve Aly or not, it 
has the reput ition of being a man of intrigue 


managed, 


and if parties are to be 


as we suppose they must be while parties exist, nobody « 


bring to the work greater dexterity than Mr. Weed has frequently dis 


played, Mr. Greeley, on the other hand, is not a good party tactician. 
Perhaps he is too honest; certainly, he has too little control over a temper 
naturally violent. When he is angry, and he is often angry, he can no 


Whe 


. and he has an uncom- 


more keep a secret than he can live without breathing. nenga 


red 
4 t 


phra 


direct, which, if 


in a dispute he rarely stops to cull nice 


fortable habit of givine the lie generally adopted in 


social intercourse, would occasion the breaking of many heads and the 
blacking of many eves, In one of his recent r pli s to Mr. Weed, he 
speaks of “that shameful, pernicious, systematic traffic in legislation, 


franchises, grants, and immunities whereby Thurlow Weed has becom: 


rich and infamous.” This is perfectly plain speaking. Thersites himself 
Mr. William Cobbett never bla 
Mr. Weed retorts that Mr. Greel 


is * ambitious, selfish, and false.” and intimates that he is also * a hoy 


1 
CK- 


could not have improved upon it, 


guarded in a more bouncing style. 


ing demagogue.” We see no end of the controversy. exc pt in the deat! 


of one of the combatants; and vet we should be flad to s 


ve ry 
stopped at onee. With the private quarrels of men, private Ly conducts 

we have nothing to do; but when they fill up the columns of our news 
papers, to the exclusion of much more agreeable and profitable matter, 


and seek to make every reader a party in the affray, w 
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ourselves if these hatreds and misunderstanding 


quence to the public to be paraded in large and leaded type and served 


Nation. 
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vern I | ly an erre f rulers, or of part \ hh 
not tl ‘ n of popular sentiment Were it not so, the history 
of nt w 1? t history of blunders dive L | 
cri 

| ve it the | torv of treason, we shall find that the view 
generally taken of that offence by mankind is scareely compatible with 
belief in their sanity. The law visits treason with the severest denun 
Cl ions, ancl certa lv those who have administe red the law have otten 
been seyere eyen to savageness in their treatment of traitors. The 
sentences | | ) perso f treason in England, down to 
quite a recent date, were as filthy as they were fierce, and would have 
al \ ithe Az en ¢ tes first visited them Phe object seems 
to have been tod id Lt the« lemned, and to cause them 
to feel, as it w vain af ( ! or men have the indifference of 
Diogenes to t rremains, and most of us love to associate * solemn and 
lovely images” w ith the place of our last and long repose, We think 
of the grave as if we could be conscious of unconsciousness. Taking 
advanta of this peculiarity, those who have aimed to make the bitter 
ness of death clo y bitt to pre rsons convicted of treason, have accu 
mulated posthum horrors for their annoyance. One of the charges 


. that Ie lwavs ared to be in a higher state of 


app 
exhilaration when he explained to Popish priests [convicted of having 


heen concerned in the Popish plot} that they were to be cut down alive, 
and were to see their own bowels burned, than when he passed ordinary 


rhe 


as Was 


sentences of death.” foulest of murderers was never made to suffer 


such punishment apportioned to traitors, who often have been 


likely to fi 


| insult far more in, treason being, so far at 


persons 


than pal 


in it, the crime of gentlemen. The famous 


VIL, by 


pains 


least as concerns the leaders 


statute adopted in the reign of Henry which adherents of the 
the 


severity with which the parties to the Wars 


kine de facto were secured against and penalties of treason, 


was mad by the 
of the Roses had visited 

triumphant (nother such gene 
ceded the decision on Bosworth Field, and the Enelish patriciate would 


necessary 
their foes, as each party in its turn became 


ration of civil warfare as tha 


t which pre- 
have shared the fate of that of Rome. It would have become an extinct 
And the Engli 

, 


ession to the th 


orcer. rlish lived in constant dread of the renewal of the 


war for the su rone throughout the entire existence of the 
Tudor dynasty 


closely that it was not allowed to save the regicides, after the Restora 


1485-1603). This protecting statute was construed so 


tion, though they had adhered to the existing government, and their 
ve been within the equity of the act; but asa 


the 


cases seem fairly to ha 


rule that statute did much to mitigate evils of the laws against 


treason, and that it was found necessary to enact it shows not only the 
profound effect which a long and bloody contest had produced on the 
English mind, but the extreme st verity with which the crime of treason 
numerous under the Tudor 


was punished. Executions for treason were 


dynasty, but they were far less numerous than they would have been 
had not the law adopted in the reign of the founder of the dynasty con- 


fined treason to the adhesion to parties that should seek to overthrow a 


king in possession, Ilad Cromwell ma le himself king, and then caused 
Charles IL. to be put to al th, after trial, no member of the High Court 


of Justice could have been punished legally in England on the restora 
tion of the House of 


But while the crime of treason has been so severely regarded by the 


Stuart, 


ceneral law, and it has been found necessary to soften that severity by 
the passage of a statute, the adoption of which makes an era in English 


} 
ue 


public sentiment has taken exactly the opposite view of t 


hi tory, 
ri t that, with the majority of mankind, 


crime It is not too much to say 

treason has been in a certain sense a popular crime—that is to say, 
traitors have never beet irded with that horror in which men hold 
murderers, fire-raisers | others who are guilty of great offences 


laws that protect lit Exceptions there are to 


and property 


of thre 


against 


this rule, but of the existen rule itself there can be no doubt. 


SQ 


yme very peculiar specimens of the class of traitors are mostly spoken 


of with horror, but in every such case there is to be found something | 


Catiline is a representative man of these unpopular 
| 


ex eptional. 


traitors, but the place he has in history, and in opinion, is owing 
chiefly to the nunciations of Cicero, whose orations enter so largely 


into the education of youth, but partly to the mystery that envelops the 


man and his designs, and which affords room tor thinking the worst of 





ation. 


him and his aims. Benedict Arnold is another traitor who is almost 
invariably painted in black; but there was something so very mean in 
his doings, and André’s fate was so affecting, that we are at no loss to 


Yet even Catiline has found defenders 
He 


Was engaged in a conspiracy that had in view the most comprehensive 


fix accurately his unpopularity. 
ind Arnold apologists. Look at the case of Sir Edward Digby. 
plan of assassination ever formed. A dynasty and a legislature were to 
be blown out of existence in a moment; and a great revolution, it was 
hoped by the conspirators, would follow from the success of their plot. 
But Sir Edward Digby is 


never, indeed, is he spoken of as 


That plot came very near being successful. 
seldom spoken of as a great criminal 
he would have been spoken of had he been engaged in a plot to com 
mit murder. The purity of his character, and the unselfishness of his 
conduct, and the fortitude with which he met his fate, are points on 
which most writers dwell, while they have little more than matter-of 
course condemnation for his crime. It is plain to be seen that his doings 
excited no horror, and we know that his family did not lose considera 
tion because of his part in a conspiracy that stands quite unrivalled for 
its comprehensive wickedness, and which might have produced the 
worst effeets on the course of the world for the last two hundred and 
He had, as well was said, aimed to “murder a kingdom 
dd 


done no wrong in the sight of heaven, and was both surprised and 


sixty years, 
Yet he died in the firm conviction that he h: 


in its representatives.” 


grieved when he heard that his conduct was condemned by Catholics. 
He admitted his offence against human law, but he could not be con 
vineed that he had offended God. 
hy one of the bravest gentlemen of England, and a man of whose per 


Such was the view of treason taken 
sonal purity there is no room to doubt; and public sentiment has 
substantially sustained his own estimate of his action. 

That treason has not usually been considered a disgraceful crime, we 
see by reference to the history of the British nobility. Leaving aside 
houses that have been ennobled during the last five generations, there are 
few noble families in Great Britain that have not contributed victims to 
the seaffold. 
Radcliffes, Greys, Campbells, Grahames, Devereux, Courtenays, Boleyns, 


Howards, Seymours, Percys, Russells, Sydneys, Capels, 


Stanleys, Dudleys, Elphinstones, Wentworths, Vanes, Coles, Staffords, 
Douglases, Rutlvens, and many other noble families, have seen some of 
But this 
happened without bringing any of the disgrace upon the connexions 
And why the difference ? 
look upon treason as it looks upon other crimes of the first magnitude; 


their number perish by the hand of the headsman. has 


of the victims. Because the world does not 
and the noble personages alluded to were traitors merely, and not 
murderers or robbers. There is not an old patrician house in Britain 
which is not proud of the fact that some of its members died on the 
scaffold for treason, and this without reference to the motives of the 
thie 
honor of traitors that they should die by steel, and not by the cord. 
“all the blood of 
the Howards,” but the axe is a welcome weapon to every noble 


gentlemen who were beheaded. For it is necessary to complete 
A rope in the family line would not be colored by 
all 
mansion. The slightest touch of the hangman causes degradation. 
The hardest blow of the headsman is as eunobling as of old was the 
blow from some knightly sword for good services well rendered on a 
stricken field. The crime committed is never thought of—the mode of 
punishment is all that is considered. The sovereign in England has 
generally, when the criminals have been of noble blood, remitted all the 
worse penalties of treason, and allowed the traitors to perish by simple 
decapitation, This he has done from the abundance of his grace, for 
in law the high-born traitor stands no higher than the lowest of his 
There has been little of grace exhibited to the 
herd of traitors, who have stretched hemp, while their instigators and 


low-born associates. 


leaders have made the acquaintance of “ dull blocks and sharp axes.” 
Both leaders and followers have excited pity, not hatred, and more 
indignation has often been yented on one murderer than on a score of 
traitors, whose action had caused ten thousand deaths, and misery 
incalculable. 

It is to be observed, as a sort of commentary on men’s lenity in the 
cases of traitors, that treason mostly includes, because it causes to be 
committed, all those crimes which men hold in especial abhorrence. 
Murders, rapes, robberies, arson, theft, and miscellaneous violence, are 


‘the accompaniments of treason, if it be committed on a tolerably large 
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It is heea treason leads to all these crimes being committed, 


use 


scale. 


and to general insecurity, that it is so terrible an offence. Take the 


grand treason that has been committed in this country by the seces 


sionists: the crime against the republic is of the highest grade, and 


the highest punishment should be inflicted on those who took the lead 
in its perpetration. But we could afford to forgive them that offence, 
were it not for the misery which it has brought Qn millions of people. 
The Southern States have been desolated in many parts, and that 
has 
excited the world’s admiration have been dried up, and some of them 
be An 
unparalleled, when we note the short time of its creation 


sec 


tion” been thrown back for years. Sources of wealth that had 


debt quite 


has be 


it will difficult to open again. enormous debt a 
en 
indus 

The 
silent misery that is caused by the existence of a great national debt is 
It defies the g 


ratherer of 
say what evil is done by the gatherer of taxes, 


brought upon the country; and to pay that debt will cause the 


try of the country to be burdened throughout the present century. 
altogether beyond caltulation. statistics to 

Life has been mac 
Thousands of families 


much harder by the occurrence of the civil war. 


that lived easily before the war now find it difficult to live at all. The 
measures which it was found necessary to take to combat the rebels 

measures affecting the currency, for example—have prodigiously appre 
ciated the cost of everything, and the change seems to be assuming a 
permanent character. The evil effect of this may be partially imagined, 
but it defies description. All feel it, but none can adequate ly tell th 


story of their sufferings. And these changes for the worse, and others 
that have taken place, are all owing to the action of a few men who 
to be 


had no cause disaffected with the order of things that existed in 


1860, and which had prevailed for seventy years, and under which an 
amount of prosperity had been enjoyed such as no other country had 
ever before known. 

That treason, the greatest of all crimes, and the cause of most other 
crimes of violence, should be as lightly regarded as it is by many people 
In the first 
place, the law of treasons has been most terribly abused in all old coun 


here as well as in Europe, is to be attributed to two reasons. 


tries. It has been the agency through which bad governments have often 
rid themselves of inconvenient critics of their proceedings, or by resort to 
Much of that 
historical literature which forms a portion of our mental food is devoted 


which they have been able to plunder wealthy subjects. 


to the denunciation of tyrants who have employed treason laws to effect 
the most heinous of purposes. We get many of our notions concerning 
treason from historians who have written of sovereiens like some of the 
foman emperors, who certainly did make a horrible 
is most familiar to 


majesty. In England, the history of which country 


Americans, the abuse of the laws against treason, and their shocking 
as bad 


We never think of treason in Rome with 


perversion by wicked judges, were as anything that is to b 
found in the Roman annals. 
out also thinking of Tiberius and Sejanus. We never think of tre 


in England without also thinking of James and Jeffreys. Delation and 

the Bloody Assize are inextricably associated in our minds with trea 

son; and the conclusion to which this association leads us is prejudicial 
We would rather that 


escape than that our name should be associated with that of bad goy 


to the demands of justice. all traitors sl 


ernments. In the second place, it is not to be disputed that many men 


who have died on the scaffold as traitors were good men, who soucht 
good ends. They were traitors only in a technical sense, or were con 
demned to death through the abuse of law by bad tribunals, or through 
When 


Henry Vane, Lord Russell, and Algernon Sydney were condemned as 


the abuse of power by bad kings or ministers. such men as 
traitors, and suffered accordingly, it is idle to expect that the mer 
word traitor can be made to move men against the person who bears 
it ; 
been taken prisoner, he too would have been executed as a traitor, sinc: 
Were 


mur 


and when they know that if George Washington had failed, and 
technically, though not morally, a traitor he would have been, 
half a dozen good and great men to be executed on the charge of 


der, of which it was notorious they were innocent, even the crime of 


murder would lose much of the horror with which it is now regarded. 
Doubts would exist in all save the most palpably clear cases of the jus- 
tice of every conviction for murder that should take place, after such 
abuses of the law had been witnessed, and convicted persons would be 
allowed the benefits of all such doubts by the world. 


use of the crime of 
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Correspondence. 
CLASSICAL EDUCATION, 
To THE Eprror oF THe Nati 
The remarks of the author of “ Class and S ~St s t r 
last number seem to me at St They ar 
against an evil which does 1 exist at Harv It is \ 
and it is my impressi h Xists very 
our colleges. The course ot ratory s 5 ‘ s 
eal, giving young men a distas rn si : 
they inclined to the classics, and a distast s y wer 
exclusively upon the classics, when stes W s Ss: so 
that, beyond the comp rs ve! sias s ‘ 
And whatever may ries of 1 S s 
to common sense that OVS W ! ~ v r 
ted in: bu \ } l » ly MN s sw \ x r 
l Is clr ) ] Stes t \ 1, ar i y 
n e in studies w it first seeme rks I i n 
through which boys a is the two leading class cade sin 
Massachusetts (Andover a East Tia I can tes rsonal 
ob vation, does ey | s so g 1 so ‘well 
is those less noted schools wh lay lv: vo are \ 
vidual minds 
I acres ,» m vw writ n Ss st ; 
maximum amount o n and Greek r ‘ ‘ 1 t 
safely be diminished * by least o1 ht 
be “a very stiff examination in phys s This w eng and 
interest and develop a larger 1 ero It w one who 
had any aptitude for study a cha k s s specialty 
it would give i fairer pres s But, fur 
ther, it would correct a mos ‘ " n. Boys 
going in college now ( 1 L i s, and mathematics 
for Freshinan and So vear. | ose who like these studies 
are tolerably sucecesst Bu sw 1 s v1 N ! 
of the class An r third w se who 10 8 i 8 
for tl i— but engag . 8 ‘ Ww . 
she sk The res sey ! r plu i 
at ey ‘ I of w g 
of prepar ) = ~ s res} 
They at s s na . if 
a idy. B + < Sis ! W n the 
huni veal ! 1 S s s ba) ¢ s here is 
e chemistry astro? ‘ iral philosophy, 
togetl Ww i lit Fren ( v way ‘ nd the rest of 
the s v « phys s s is plished by the lecture system, 
consist elabe ible, d in Stings res from such men as 
Dana, Silliz , New i Loomis at Yi red to a class of voung 
men n ring a hundred perhaps whom know more 
lan i A, B, ¢ Scie s i rs to who h 
care of s > studies 18 aSsic? i ¢ otficé for er 
attainments LSSICS Vy anoWw 1 s aents er 
selves abou ses s ley presuppos now them ry 
class be \ ther sa wi res hos ) 
£ s s 5 sas n ¢ . 
i ss se studies s ffere 
asics. W ? 3 nd 
I in P s = S at H I ira hit - eat no the very 
Sy | = ! these studies, 
hiess t se V SS ( the time 
: te em is " are f tractive explanations 
vefore ng on study, such as every tru would give his pupils ; 
t students selves are no ul ss-room for receiv in 
the rich exposi s I re-T ut il res of een 
nay, mor sas It is a wrong to the s s and an insult to the 
men who 1 li scientific departm [the ¢ these studies 
e cond r way. This entiz I 1 might i l ice by 
the study o se br s in the preparatory course, and by placing live, 
active, healthy, enthusiastic men in the tutorial chairs—men wl rst of all, 
ire manly, and, next, who know something besides Latin and Greek—men 
who can secure the respect and fidelity of the class they instruct at once by 


their geniality and faithfulness and ability. 


There are such men in every 





The 


iolars, do not take the valedictory, but 


‘seldom chosen to these most important posts 


" } 
lent sc 


with a 





I hope the day will soon be gone when such failures as these can be 


reported in our first literary institutions. The press isdoing a noble work in 


urging on the study of the physical sciences. Herbert Spencer's writings 
have not been without their effect. The more general attention now paid to 
these pursuits, and the demand for them now made in educated men, will 
both hasten the change, and with that change we may reasonably hope for 


a more successful and no less disciplinary college curriculum. 


In this change, however, there is a danger, now increasing at Yale, in 
crowding the college course with too many branches of study. This might 
be urged for the exclusion of these physical studies, only they are impera 
tively demanded by the age. But the difficulty is, that some of our larger 
institutions are ambitious of loading the simple college system with all the 


and this,so long as the college svstem is 


attractions of an Envlish university ; 


adhered to, may result in so crowding the four years of collegiate study as 


to turn men out mere smatterers in everything, even as it now turns out 


(and perhaps ever will) its best scholars excellently furnished in nearly 


everything but a knowledge of common things J. H. W. 
Cursuirr, Conn 
THE SOUTH AS IT IS, 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


VII, 
LIBERTY, VaA., Aug. 17, 1865. 
Tne little village of Appomattox Court-House, distant from Lynchburg 
about twenty-five miles, is situated on low ground at the source of the Appo 
It is, there- 
fore, small even among Virginian towns, containing, besides the court-house 


mattox River, and in a district devoted exclusively to farming. 


and a jail in ruins, only some twenty or thirty buildings, mostly the dwell 
ings of farmers ; but small as it is, no other collection of houses in all the 
county so well merits the name of town. It boasts one hotel and dne country 


store, the stock of goods in the latter sadly needing to be replenished. 


During the time of my visit, both of these buildings were pretty constantly 
occupied by men who seemed to have no other business on their hands than 
to lounge in some easy attitude chewing tobacco and talking to each other, 
or watching across the muddy road and pools of rain water the movements 
of the soldiers quartered opposite in the court-house yard. In the country 
parts of Virginia I have seen at one time and another hundreds of white 
men, and I doubt if I have seen in all more than ten men engaged in labor 
of any sort. At the store or tavern of every village just such a group of 
idlers is sure to be found. In accounting for these assemblages, the fact that 
apple brandy is always for sale by the glass at such places can hardly be 
considered a sufficient cause, apple brandy being exceedingly abundant in all 
this region, as nearly every farmer has a still in operation on his own prem 
ises. It is to the custom of the country, which throws all work upon the 
negroes, that the general idleness must in great part be attributed, and in 
part also, I suppose, to the unsettled condition of public and private affairs, 
which furnishes to every man a wide and fertile field for conjecture and con- 
versation. 

Within musket shot of the court-house and the store is the range of low 
hills where Lee’s army was drawn up on the morning of its surrender; on a 
parallel ridge was the centre of Grant's line of battle ; and in the valley be 
tween, the town’s people point out the spot where the commanders met for 
hunters, who 
At 
the invitation of Mr. McLean I visited his house, and sat for a while in the 


conference. It is marked by a deep hole, made by the relic 


have dug up even the roots of the tree beneath which the generals met. 


parlor where the articles of capitulation were signed. 

Nearly all the furniture which it then contained has been taken away by 
people anxious to possess some memento of the famous transaction. Tables, 
chairs, vases, fans, pens, books, everything small and great that could be re- 
moved from the room, were eagerly bought, or appropriated without purchase, 
by enthusiastic visitors. All the movables were exhausted, while yet the 
demands of the curiosity-seckers were unsatisfied. The standish which the 
generals used happened to be overturned, and a splash of ink was left upon 
the window-seat and wall. Urgent requests were repeatedly made for per 
mission to cut out the stained wood and plaster, but this one remembrancer 
of the event, it having thus become part and parcel of the real estate, Mr. 
McLean has been able to keep jor himself 


are less pleasing, for they consist chiefly of negroes set free, lands abandoned, 


Ilis other souvenirs of the war 


“ Yes, sir,” he said 
to me, “I was the alpha and omega of this contest—the beginning and the | 


and houses and barns destroyed in the early campaigns. 


N 
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tion, and it was in my house that General Lee surrendered his army. 


end. 


lanta 


first battle of Bull Run, as you call it, was fought on my p 
Sut 


my first state was far worse than my last. At the time of the surrender I 


escaped all molestation. I could overhear your soldiers saying, ‘ Well, boys, 
we can afford to let this old fellow alone; he’s seen about enough of it.’ It 
was true; I had seen plenty to satisfy me, and I may say that I was truly 
thankful that the thing was all over.” So far as I could learn none of the 
villagers suffered at all in person or property at the hands of the Union army, 
bat, on the contrary, its occupation of their district was an advantage to them ; 
for no fighting of any consequence took place in the neighborhood, and wher 
the soldiers of the two armies marched away, they left behind many cows 
The 


requisitions of rebel collecting agents had left the country almost bare of 


and horses, which of course came into the possession of the people. 
animals fit for the plough or for carting, and the supply of horses thus ob 
tained was very seasonable, The Government has made known its intention 
of not calling in these animals, at least for the present ; and, furthermore, in 
pursuance of the same benevolent policy, has recently been selling a large 
number of mules and cavalry horses at Lynchburg. Some of the animals 
are nearly worthless, but many of them are valuable, and all are cheap ; an4 
these sales will doubtless enable the farmers much more easily to get this 
year’s produce to a market, and to prepare a much greater breadth of land 


for the 


new wheat crop than they otherwise could. 

The town of Liberty, the county seat of Bedford, lies nearly west of 
Lynchburg on the line of the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad. I made the 
journey by rail, and though the iron of the track was much worn, the rolling 
stock seemed to be in very good order, and we passed over the twenty-four 
miles between the two towns very comfortably at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. The fare charged was eight cents a mile. The town, which contains 
no more than six or seven hundred inhabitants, is very prettily situated on 
high rolling hills that command fine views in every direction, and particularly 
where in the north-west, ten miles away, are the blue Peaks of Otter, with 
the cultivated green slopes at their feet. Half the male population was at 
the depet to witness the arrival of our train—the one event that breaks the 
monotony of the day. 

In company with an agent of the Freedmen’s Bureau I climbed the hill 
Here 


are the offices of the provost-marshal of the county and his subordinates, 


to the main street of the town, and made my way to the court-house. 


and of the sergeant who acts as local superintendent of freedmen’s affairs. 
The basement of the large court-house is occupied by attorneys’ offices, and 
the first floor is reached by means of a high flight of stone steps. Four 
stone pillars ornament the front of the building, and are themselves adorned 
by circulars and printed orders of various Union generals. In one corner of 
the empty court-room the sergeant had set up his desk, and near it I sat 
down and watched for an hour the transaction of business. A good many 
people came ia—now it was an old farmer who entered, dressed in an oddly 
cut, shrunken suit of homespun, wearing a spur on one heel or carrying in 
his hand a short whip made of leather thongs plaited together ; now it was 
a negro, hat in hand, with a question or a grievance or a request for trans 
portation ; now it was a citizen who came in to hear what decision had been 
made in reference to the case of a friend, or to vouch for the friend’s good 
character, or, more likely, to spend an idle half-hour in a busy place; ora 
soldier walked listlessly in and out again. 

One rough-looking old farmer ties his horse at the foot of the steps and, 
coming up, enquires for the “ provo.”” His business relates to negroes, and the 
sergeant tells him that he has charge of all negroes in Bedford County, and 
will hear what he has to say. 

“Two o’ my niggers, sir, out thar on my place, are roamin’ about and 
refusin’ to work in any shape or manner, and I’ve come in this mornin’ to sec 
if anything kin be done.” 

“You want to get them back to your farm ?” 

“Yes, sir; they 'd ought to be thar. Both of ‘em 's got a fahmly thar— 
women and children—and I have to feed ’em reg’lar, and I want the men to 
come back and work.” 

“Have they been at work for you ?” 

‘Yes, they begun this spring, but about a fortnight ago they quit ; say 
‘they ‘ll be dogged if they ‘ll work for me any mo’,’ and walked off and left 
their fahmly with me.” 

“ Are they at work anywhere else ?” 

Oh, no, they a’ n’t goin’ to work ; not while 


“T can’t say; reckon not. 
their women folks take my corn to feed ’em. The women feed ’em,” 





“Have you been paying any wages ? 

“ Well, they get what the other niggers get. 
this year, an’ I a’ n't doin’ any great work—makin’ a little corn ’s about all. 
But they ‘d ought to be whar their fahmly is. One o’ the women’s no good 


I a’ n’t payin’ great wages 











The 


to me, and 


they ‘ve both got children to feed, an’ they ean't take care of ‘em 
without the 
“Well, I thought like enough you'd give me a guar 


darkies. 


men. The men agreed to stay on the place.” 

what do you want us to do?” 

to bring ‘em bacl 
have n’t any horses, and I can’t send men out afoot to hunt up your 
They ought to be at home supporting their wives and children, of 
course; but I guess if the truth was known they ‘ve got plenty of wives 
and children in other places as well as there.” 

“ Like enough they may, but I know these women belong to’em. They 
‘re hanging round the quarters pretty often, for I’ve seen ‘em, and talked to 
‘em. “T'a’ nt fur out.” 
“ Say 


, 


} 


, sergeant,” said a soldier, oi x fo out with the old man.” 


“Will you go? All right, you know what to say to them. It’s just a 
chance if you get hold of them, though.” 
“Oh, they ‘ll be thar. 
The old 


negroes are now at work on the plantation, for whenever they are not 


They ‘ll know I’m away from home to-d 





man and the soldier walked off together, and probably the 
brought too closely in contact with the soldiers, so as to receive ill treatment 
from the badly disposed men who are to be found in every company, they 
pay unhesitating obedience and respect to a soldier's advice and command. 
Such, at 


country places 


least, is the testimony given by military men quartered in thi 


Soon a planter of a better class came in to find out if he could not dis 


charge his negroes. Of course they did n't work to his satisfaction, h 


) 
> SAlC | 


there was nothing to make them work ; employers could n't punish their 
servants, he believed ; punish a negro, and he immediately dropped his ] 


and set off for the Yankees. He could manage his negroes if he could hav: 
leave to punish them, otherwise they managed themselves, and no work was 
done. 

The serg: 


bably would not be. 


ant informed him that punishment was not permitted, 


and pro 


“So Lsupposed. Well, will the Government take them off our hands ? 


I’m sure I don’t want mine any longer. I ean't feed them, and I do 


nt 
want to be bothered with them. They are free, and the Government ought 
to take them, or it ought to give the employers such power as would enable 
them to control the negroes and make them work. At any rate, a good part 
of mine are unable to work, and Government ought to take them.” 

“Were the negroes on your place at work for you this spring ?” 
a they are what I owned.” 


“ Did you make any contract with them ?” 





“No, [told them to stay and keep on with their work. They were there, 


and there appeared to be nothing else to do with them. TI should have been 


very glad to have had them go ; 
“Vou Wi 
can’t take them until we get different orders in reference to this whole mat 


The 


your crops all the year so far, I guess they ’ve got a claim on you to keep 


their work has n't paid for their food.” 


‘ll have to keep them on the plantation, sir, for the present. 


ter. Government has no place for them, and if they ’ve worked on 


them a while longer. At any rate, I can’t do anything about it. We’ll do 
what we can to make them work for you while they stay, but they can’t be 
moved,” 

The planter went out with every appearance of dissatisfaction, and as he 
passed out of hearing, the sergeant remarked : 

“ We have lots of those cases now. That man, now, has worked his nig 
gers till he ’s made all his crops, and when his year’s work’s done he wants 
to get shut of ’em.” 

A very good-looking mulatto man had been standing near the desk whil 
this colloquy was going on, and listened to it with a great deal of interest. 
In dress he was quite a dandy ; his waistcoat and trowsers were snow-white, 
and he wore a long-skirted uniform coat, that had formerly belonged to some 
Confederate officer, for it was still garnished with the interdicted buttons 
When his turn came to speak, he said that he was a deputy from a number 
of negroes living out in the country, and that he came in to ask two or three 
questions. 

“ All right, go ahead, and ask them.” 


“Is it true, sir, I hear, sir, that all we colored folks is a coin’ to be h 


I said no, I didn’t believe it, but 


out for five years? Il am informed we is: 


that’s to be the law. 


“No, it a’n’t true. Youcan hire yourselves out for as long as vou want to 


—one year or two years. You can hire out for five years if you like, but 


nobody ’s going to make you. If you can get a good place, I recomn 


wend you 


to hire for as long a time as you can.” 
“Yes, sir. Well, I got the rights of that, anyhow. 


we would wish to hire land to work for ourself, or, perhaps, buy a piece of 


Now, sir, some 


ground, and we would wish to know, sir, from you, sir, if we can do it 
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‘Yes, rent or buy. 1 don’t know why vou can't do it if you can find any 


one that ‘ll let vou have the ground. There so far as l 


know.” : 


“Ton, ae. 


But we has n't any horses, or muies 


Well, sir, perhaps we ean do so, sir Ps rhaps we can do 80, 


~and what we would wish to 


ewe get the land. We 


could rent a place up here if we had some horses to plough, and so on 


know is, if the Government would h 








“No; the Government has n't any plougl mules to give you 
must get those things for vourselves. Well, do you want anything else 
* . «6 ‘ . ’ } - . +} ; 
Yes He wanted “a paper, a writing,” betore he we hor the 








should authorize him to buy or rent land, It was given 1, and he went 
away contented. 

A field-hand was the next applicant: a stalwart young fellow, as straight 
as an arrow, and perfectly k. He complained that his master had been 
beating him with a stout stick 

“ What did you do to him’? You've been sass) 

‘No, boss ; never Was Sassy ; never ¢ SASSY er sen 

“Well, Lsuppose you were lazy 

Boss, I been working all de time; ask any nigger on dk tashn ef 
I’se ever lazy nigger Me! me and dem oder boys do all de work on de 


plantashn same as ‘foretim 


Well, then, what did he strike vou for 


Dat jest sah. Wot'd he strike me for D t st it. I done 
( 
How many of vou are there on the plant 
“Right smart family on de plantasin, sah. D yma 
‘Did he strike any othe w but vou 
“No, sah, me one 
“You must have been doing somet] 
“ No, boss; boss, I tell you; Ise in at de quarters, 1 Ltwoo m 
boys, and he came in de do’ mponn Wid a st i‘, & 


“What 


did you do then’ 


‘Well, now you go back home 



































sassy, don’t be lazy when you ‘ve got work to do; an {I guess he won't 
trouble you.’ 
Very reluctantly the man took his departur 
Phat’s a sassy looking darkey,” said the sergeatr Leou 
he certainly h sik th would add much ti force oO 
speer h he might mak 
Ina minute he ear back and asked for a ter to carry 
enjoining him to Keep the ] is he feared t man Ww 1 
having on two or thi occasions threatene on 
‘Oh, you goon. He won't shoot you. If he does we ‘Il have ) 
here. You go back and go to work, and if he do n't use you well come in 
again and we ‘Il see about it Phere ’s any qu of those cases,” contin 
ued he, “and we could n't begin to hear half nor quarter of ‘em. When 
there ’s one that looks bad, we investig but most of ‘em are 
trifling 
This jurisdiction of the m wthor s over the relations existing 
between whites and blacks is astefal to the former masters. “ Last 
Sunday,” said my landlord at ner, “the ca} here sent out more than 
ten miles and made a gentleman and his wife come into town and appear 
before him to answer to some charge ¢ their own niggers had made 
against them. I tell vou, sir, it ’s mighty humiliatil The lady did nothing 
but ery all the way in and out 
“Did t negro prove his « ~ 
I do n't know Do n't know whether he did or not. Bat I know if 
that captain over there is going to do that, if he’s going to listen to nigger 
evident h laay s hands full Why, we'd never let a nigger 
give evidence against anybody but people of his own color. They never 
gave evi ‘e against a white man in no court in Virginia But this cap 
tain lets “em, and it would make you laugh to see the way they flock in to 
h s Alwavsa crowd 
make I iamccersthro 1 ¢ r to ear so quick,” 
s wh shop I stopped fora minute the other day, “as 
hav set up his ) nt face to tell that a thing was n't so when I 
said it was so rh 1 of letting one o’ them be sworn to give his evi 
dence! But I’m « if they did n't convict the man,” he said, continuing 
a conve 1 that I had interrupted, “and not a word of evidence against 
lait ut them ogers 
Just before « r I took a stroll through the quict streets of the town, 
in 1 officer of the little Federal g¢ son 
said he, pointing to one ata little distance, “ had a win 
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dow or two broken the other evening I don't 





blame the boys much 

whenever any of us went past, if any of the women were outside they 
would go in, bs i the door as they went, or perhaps hurry to the piano 
and strike up some reb un On this particular evening they were sing 
ing 

F f . spar | 

\ « l lat t f 
They stopped when the stones were sent ainst the shutters, and sent 
down a complaint to me the next morning jd them they should n’t be 
molested, and asked if they would please to give up insulting the men by 
singing disloyal songs. I don’t suppose the men would have cared about the 
singing so much, but it’s not that alone They ’re very bitter in these little 
country place s where th 5 have n't seen much of the Yankees yet. The 
women cross the str i they see us on the same side with themselves, 
they make faccs—indeed, I’ve been called after—and the men would be 
just as bad if they were not afraid to make so open a display. I was in one 


f the churches on the first Sunday that our company spent here, and, as 


there was n't any sexton, I thought I’d 


find a seat for myself. There was 


one pew a little way down nearly empty—there was one woman sitting in 
the 


door and was going to take a seat there. 


end of it so I opened the 


But the lady rose hastily, looking very angry, and showed that she intended 


to leave the pew if I took a seat in it. 1 be d her to be seated again, as 
I would n't enter against her wishes, and kept on my way down the aisie 
There was a chair at the end of it, standing back against the wall, and I 
took that. Nobody offered mea seat. The minister had seen it all, and 
when he saw me sitting in the aisle alone he came down from the pulpit 


I had t 


sermon, and | 


and insisted on my going into his pew. » go at last, and, returning 


} 
ne 


the folly of e} 


to t pulpit, he laid away his etured the congregation on 


ierishing a rebellious spirit, now that the rebellion is dead, and 
on the duty of showing themselves good citizens of the United States by 
living in peace and amity with their fellow-citizens of the North.” ; 

One of the citizens of Liberty announces himself as a candidate for a seat 
in Congress, and expresses opinions that, I dare say, will ensure him astrong 
district : 


vote in his native 


‘T shall favor and encourage the emigration and colonization of the 
lated, under present circumstances, to 
promote the interest of both races, as well as the repeal of all !aws for the 
confiseafion of the roperty of those who CO-OFK rated with the South in the 
late terrible struggle between the this country. I shall 
oppose any law or amendment of the Constitution of the United States hav 
ing a tendency to give to the negro the right 


negro population as a measure caleulat 








two sections of 


of suffrage, or to so change his 
us as to place him upon terms of equality with the white man.” He 
no necessity for continuing in the limits of the State armed forces 
of the United States, and will do all he can to effect their removal.” 


Stat 


can see “ 


7. 


NGLAND.—INFANTICIDE AMONGST THE POOR. 
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LONDON, August 1865. 





ARE we better or worse than our neighbors? This is a question which 
all Englishmen, who think at all on such matters, cannot help asking them 
selves frequently, and especially at such times as the present, when the 


columns of our newspapers are literally crowded with the reports of atrocious 


domestic crimes. Iam speaking 


now not of our public or political, but of 
our moral character as a nati 


n, Now, if there is one belief firmly implanted 
in the British mind, it is that we are superior to continental nations in our 
respect for and practice of the family virtues. No doubt our faith in our 


general superiority is very strong. Only the other day 


I happened to 


remark in the presence of a large company of really very well educated peo 
ple that I preferred the French practice of breakfasting in the middle of the 


day to our own English one of early break fasts. A lady, who certainly was 
not a foolish person in ordinary matters, remarked seriously she could not 


lish ; 





believe anything French was ever better than anything Eng and none 





of the company, except myself, appeared to think the remark absurd or 
foolish. Thackeray remarks somewhere or other that a Frenchman alwavs 
thinks it incumbent on him to assert his belief in the pre-eminence of “La 


France” because he is not quite certain in } 


iis own heart that the assertion 


is just; but that an Englishman is so absolutely confident of his own supe 
riority, he assumes it as a recognized fact. Of course, this exaggerated self. 
esteem is not found to any great extent among Englishmen of the world: 


but even men who are very seeptical as to our transcendent merits in other 


respects 


, cherish a deep-rooted conviction that our private life is more moral 
P ‘ . ss ‘ hat { her ati 1@ y e.¢ } - 4 ? ° 

and virtuous than that of other nations. Now a dispassionate observer will 
not, I think, disregard the weight of this testimony, interested though it 
may be, There is always some foundation of truth both for an individual’s 
and a nation’s estimate of his or its character ; and I believe, without national 


vanity, that, subject to certain very grave qualifications, our opinion of our 


ation. 


own virtue rests on a ground-work of fact. I have lived so much of my life 


out of England that I am well aware there are other virtues in the world 
besides conjugal fidelity, and other duties besides the family affections, and 
therefore I do not consider that we are a wonder to gods and men because, 
on the whole, our educated classes supply a greater proportion of good hus 
wives, good fathers and mothers, than can be found amongst 
similar classes on the Continent. What may be the value of this fact I do 


but I do believe, from considerable experience, that 


and 


bands 
not propose to argue ; 
the fact is as I have stated it. 

An objector might urge that my theory is upset by the revelations of our 
divorce court. My answer is, that the importance of these revelations is 
In the course of a year we have, perhaps, some 
It 


but, after all, the proportion of these 


immensely exaggerated. 
‘ouple of hundred gross exposures of conjugal vice and domestic misery. 
is sad enough this should be the case ; 
ill-assorted unions to the total of marriages is infinitesimally small. Having 
myself long passed the age at which the model citizen ought to marry, and 
being still a bachelor, I may safely say that Lam not prejudiced in favor of 
matrimony. Yet I can truly say that, as a rule, the married lives of my 
fellow-countrymen are happy ones, and that people who judge of English 
life by the disclosures which take place before Sir James Wilde, the successor 
of 


rule. 


the late Sir Cresswell Cresswell, are arguing from the exception to the 
So far I can speak confidently ; as to the wider question, how far this 
assertion is true of other than the well-to-do classes, I must speak with some 
hesitation. My own opinion, however, and that of those who have studied 
the subject far more deeply than myself, is that the English middle class 
down to its lowest gradation is, on the whole, avery moralone. Clerks, petty 
shopkeepers, and skilled mechanies are, I should say, quite as moral in their 
The 


real doubt in my mind is about the working classes, especially in the agri- 
The habits of life amongst the rural poor are not favorable 


domestic relations as the higher grades of society, if not more so. 


cultural districts. 
to morality, and the cost of supporting children is a burden which laboring 
men, who find life a hard struggle at the best, are unwilling to undergo. 
In parts of England I am acquainted with, the ceremony of marriage is 
habitually deferred amongst farm servants till the woman is far gone in 
pregnancy. As a rule, I should say the standard of morality was low 


amongst English peasant girls; but, on the other hand, the wives of the 


same class are commonly virtuous. In fact, in this, as in almost every grade 
of our society, prostitution is unusually prevalent, but adultery is unusually 
rare. 

The consideration, how far the reputation of morality on which we 
pride ourselves as a nation is justified by facts, is forced upon us by the 
repeated instances of child-murder which have lately been brought before 
the publie notice. The other day a mother was tried at Exeter, in company 
with another woman, on a charge of having murdered her illegitimate child. 
The suspicion against both prisoners was grave ; but there was not proof 
enough to convict either; when the mother turned “king’s evidence,” and 
was placed in the dock as a witness against her accomplice, a Mrs. Winsor: 
The story, as she told it, was a revolt 


the wife of a Devonshire laborer. a 


ing one: this Mrs. Winsor seems to have been a professional murderess, 
who contrived to let all the girls in the neighborhood who, according to 
the local phrase, had got into trouble, know that she would make away with 
their babies for a few shillings. The wretched girl who told the story was 
a maid-of-all-work, who had been seduced by a man in her own rank of life, 


too poor to do much for her child. 


In order to get rid of a burden she could 
ill support, she, according to her own story, availed herself of the services 
of Mrs. Winsor, and bt her desire was present in the room while the baby 
was being “smothered between the mattresses.” The story, strange as it 
was, bore the stamp of truth; and Mrs. Winsor was sentenced to death, 
without hope of pardon, though there is some reason to expect she may be 
reprieved on account of a technical irregularity in her indictment. Monsters 
are to be found in every country; and the remarkable feature in this case 
was not the atrocity of this woman's crime, but the general demoralization 
which, if the evidence could be credited, was shown to have prevailed in the 
neighborhood where she lived. By some strange law of causation, which 
appears to cause crime to come in batches, we have had since this Exeter 
trial one case of infanticide after the other occurring in different parts of the 
country. There being a general dearth of news, these exposures attract, 
perhaps, more notice than they would do otherwise ; but the subject is 
alarming enough in itself te demand grave attention. 

As usual, statistical authorities are found ready to explain that the per- 
centage of illegitimate births and the rate of mortality amongst babies not 
born in wedlock are lower in England than in continental countries. But to 

do ourselves justice, we care very little about statistics; and the national 
conscience is not satisfied by learning that infanticide is more common in 
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than in Great Britain. Of too, there is immense dif- 





course i 


» ol 





opinion as to the extent to which the 
] be 


classes of the community infanticide is what the French call a “ 


practice is carried in Eng 


land; but there can, think, no moral doubt that amidst the needy 


cas prévu’— 


a recognized eventuality. It is much more easy, however, to acknowledge 
the evil than to suggest a reme dy. Our present system, by which mothers 


are expect 1 to be deterred from killing their children by fear of the gallows, 


is an utter failure. The practicai good sense of the country knows so much 
allowance must be made for the temptations of shame, distress, and poverty, 
which cause ninety-nine child-murders out of a hundred, that this crime can 
not justly be treated as equivalent to homicide. The consequence is, that our 
juries will resort to almost any quibble sooner than bring in a woman guilty 
of wilful murder in cases of the kind alluded to. Unquestionably a diminu 
tion of the nominal penalty for infanticide would render its punishment 
but 

public sentiment cannot endure to admit formally that child-killing is 
murder, 


much more certain, and therefore more powerful as a deterrent ; then 


Much in the same way, any sensible man knows that foundling 
hospitals would do a great deal to lessen the number of children killed by 


their mothers. Whether this advantage would not be counterbalanced Is 


an immense increase in the number of children deserted, is of course an open 


question, But the fatal objection to the proposal does not consist in its in 


trinsic merits or demerits, but in the fact that our public cannot tolerate the 
idea of encouraging the status of 


We can never legislate about 

Meanwhile, t} 
portion of our public crities writes diatribes on the heartlessness of men. and 
The 


without a husband or protector is sad enough in all conscience 


illegitimacy. 


a subject which we insist on ignoring wilfully. 1e sentimental 


calls for increased severity towards the seducer. plight of a mother 


, Without in 


vesting it with artificial colors. Asa matter of fact, seduction in the ordina 


f the } 


sense ¢ 


word has nothing whatever to do with infanticide in t] 


lis Coun 


try. Save in some very exceptional case, the fathers of the wretched little 


beings who are stifled or strangled by their mothers are poor working-men, 


] 


t k impossible or difficult to 


who find the bastardy t 


The a 


cruelly on a man earning te! 


ax of half-a-crown a wee 


pay. bsurdity of our system is that this fixed charge, which tells most 


1 to twenty shillings a week, is a bs to 


ratelle 





the wealthy profligate ; but then, as the late Justice Maule once said in com 


menting on our fixed tariff of fines for certain offences, “it is the beau y ot 


the law of England that it is the same for the rich and the poor.” 


For the present, however, nothing will be done. } 


Every now and then 
we are subject to spasms of public virtue, during which soci ty is called upon 
to put down immorality by imposing legal and social penalties on the men 
who take advantage of female frailty ; but when once the spasm is over, wi 


relapse to our normal tolerance for all male breaches of morality which do 


not interfere with matrimonial relations. My own belief is, the only real 


remedies for infanticide are of a social character. To a household servant in 
a respectable family, or to an unmarried woman in any employment, out of 


lv 


the fields or the factories, it is almost ruin to be known to have an illegiti 
mate child feeling that 


If ever there should be such a change in English 


the fact of being an unmarried mother should not tell against a girl's chance 
of getting a situation, servant-maids and shop-girls will have far less ten pta 


tion to conceal the fact of pregnancy. But, as I have said before, the vast 
majority of English women who get rid of their children do so not fron 


shame or fear of losing caste, but simply from the difficulty of supporting 
them—because, in fact, they are too poor to be mothers; and for this evil the 
only possible remedy lies in the increased prosperity of the working classes 


Want is at the bottom of infanticide, as of almost every sin and evi 





country, and [am not sanguine enough to have much faith in political 


changes removing poverty. After all, the purest democratic 


government in 


the world could not supply England with your Western prairies. The 


nee 
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of sordid, lifelong want amidst vast masses of our population is a fact which 


any honest foreign critic of England ought to bear constantly in mind, if |} 
would judge us justly ; and it is one which Americans, if you will excuse 


my saying so, are too apt to forget. It is a dark aspect of our social condi 


tion this on which I have touched; but my wish is in these letters to 
give you, as far as I can, an understanding of all questions which agitate th: 


mind of Englishmen. 

Ever since I last wrote to you, on Wednesday week, extreme anxiety has 
been felt with reference to the fate of the Atlantic cable. 
already have received direct tidings as to the nature of the disaster whicl 


tis possible youmayv 


has befallen this great international enterprise ; but, up to this moment, we 
are altogether in the dark. 


That Wednesday appears to have been the 
crisis of the undertaking. At last the speculating public had, for the first 


time, begun to believe in the success of the cable : and when the news came 
early in the morning that some twelve hundred miles had been laid down 
successfully, the new shares of the Atlantic Telegraph Company were quoted 


ation. as 















































at asmall premium on the Stock Exchar Before the ¥ Was OV ’ 
telegram was forwarded from Valentia annou ‘ re was a loss 
insulation, or, in plain | shi, t mun y ween 1 shor { 
the ship had ceased ; and sin hat date we have r \ no gence 
whatever of other than a speculative kind. It s st i et 
that the accident occurred there was a magn - \ t spher 
unusual violence, and a nu r of lett Ss We I = i i 1 
papers from high scient author s. de rir Lg s a st was 
unreasonable to expect messages could possibly be forwarded by \ 
tic cable. The argument was excellent in thes ry, but its ] al Value Was 
injured by the fact that throughout the whole of s storm t Eur : 
submarine telegraphs worked without interruption. But, somehow 
my experience has been that whatever scientit s anybody chooses to 
propound, he will always find so1 high authority s y endors 
with the weight of his opinion ie ‘ ) wi yen \ 
with this explanation; but the magn storm spe its st 
vations of the Greenwich Observa \ ) \ . ‘ was 
no renewal of communication with ( ‘ M Ww exp 
ments were made, and the electricians ea to is that reak 
had occurred exactly 1,250 miles fror the s ‘ rity tixed ‘ 
point Where the solution of continuity took ] at 1,175 s the 
former calculation appears to | 1 ( ‘ Wi) it cant 
vident that the accident was 1 a temporary « eter Was § sed 
he Great East ;* would returr home at or and it Was caicuials s 
would arrive off Valentia by Tuesday last, at t ~ I] u ned 
delay, however, somewhat revived the hopes of the share] lers.as it was 
hought she must be trying to recover the « a ‘ Ww l 1 
again a despondent fit fell on the pu s “ h of 
course could be traced to nor = t e ¢ herself 
had met with some serious a¢ A s Weve S1 cuess-work, 
Che only honest critic who ever wrote : Shakes rked that 
all we knew about | W ut t is that he had 
some hing to dow 1 Strat! ) Avi In Ww i I, or 
anvbody, can li st Sav a t ‘ 8, That we ‘ ara! ing of 
l, far less uncertainty about pr h of cholera. 
west wards—is encamped I may use the metaphor, 
in European Turkey, and bas thrown out its outposts » Greece and Italy. 
In the course of a} {more « sss v s n England 
The bes ire N . s : anced, and that 
ly rel sumn r ¢ es ‘ ~ ~ s = 1 ist iave spent its 
force. Still w i s a spheric sy) us which are 
hought to prognos ite the ) ‘ ! s; and already 
we have raging amongst out eas x rrain Known descriy 
t It is supposed to come f Russia, v has st devastated 
the herds of the Ukraine: and, oddly e1 ce the cl I t appears to 
march westwards. There is quite a panic a gst our breeders and graziers 
on the subject of this plague; but no s sy to know what ought 
to be done ; and while veterinary auth s quarrelling as to whether 
he disease is endemic or epidem tis spr ng Ta liv. 
Phe Queen has gone to Germany to pres at the inauguration of a 
al at Cobourg tot e Prince Consor 1 e hundredth cere 
of t kind w 1 has taken } l 1 re becoming heartily 
weary of this perpetual glorifi 1 of a worthy but commonplace man 
ind the continued retiren Queen very much against her 
personal popularity 
> 
OUT-OF-TOWN SUMMER LIFE. 

THE impud nd amusing Sala, in his last very impudent and amusing 
wok, Whi ir } shers did n't republish, and are supposed to have sold 
him by rot selling, ar g other valuable dicta concerning us, declared that 
we wer a fous people.” Sometimes he qualified the disparaging 
epithet by a prefix, s ic] e 4 sen Of course we repudiate with 
scorn the general a] mn of the adjective, but there are occasions when 
a saucy traveller might use it with plaus ty at . for instance, if he 
had been in Washington the other day at the Harris trial, or had made a 


Tashionabie watering 


ted 


f investigation rhe miserable accom 


places, 











lations at most of the large hotels, the menagerie-like way in which the 
ation ; 

guests are 1 together at all times, as much from choice apparently as 
from necessity, the absurd displays of finery in the most inappropriate places, 
above all and through all the inevitable, irrepressible Jenkins, taking down 
for pu tion not only every man’s name it every man’s horse—an 





ght say that all these things betokened a thin 


aritable foreigner mi 
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veneer 0 ‘ iperfectly concen i very imperfect civi 
tion. N . unpleasant ature of the whole is, that when rea 
“ swe turn ) ese caravanserais, they act as weakly and unintelli 
gently as the res \ll their little absurdities—and a man may be a litt 
absurd within his own four walls, it is a privilege of the individual even it 
countries not otherwise free—are magnified and exaggerated by the eternal 
publicity of their savings and doings 

In two tl S tier Slight imy vement within our recollection 
First, free speech has t tl et of the hotel-keepers. Twenty years ago 
the landlords had so “subventioned” the press and bullied individuals that 
no complaint o1 posure of their misdoings could reach the general ear 
But now, instead « | reporters all on the side of the publicans, 
some of them a m the side of the public. Jenkins is divided against him 
sell » ’ ) ) to Oo un vhich it was no inder the old 
syste rsii ) 0 va provided you have Fortunatus’ purse 
You may then ’ parlor to i f by paying for a single room the 
hire of an I p pora Ps: sian sult hts Let these smal 
favors |} nkfully received in all other respects, to judge from oral as 
well as written reports this summ our fashionable watering-place lit 
seems to be growing more extravagant, uncomfortable, and absurd than 
anes 


But you are not obliged to go to a fashionable watering-place. Of course 
have 


} 


“chaste 


not you that pur ran build your body a lordly pleasure 


house or a may even, with proper pains, find a 


You 


mosquitoless site for it, and thus avoid improper pains. (If you take our 


advice, you will make sur is first before landscape-gardening half a 


mountain, as an enter] culator has done not far from this city.) Then 





yeu may fil! your hous h good company, and settle yourself therein at ease 


for aye to dwell, defying Landlord Grabster and all his works. Or if you are 
a clever, agreeable, popular man, ora witty and fascinating woman, you may 
pay Fortunatus a visit. But this latter class is limited enough, and so is the 
class able to provide for it It costs no trifling sum to keep up a country 
house of even very moderate pretensions, the original price of building or 


purchase being but a small part of the necessary outlay. For persons of 


moderate means who eschew the fashionable watering place, the usual alter 


native is to “ board in the country.” Having collated the experiences of 


many persons who underwent this operation in various places, our astonish 


ment has been great that they ever repeated the experiment. It is not so 
much that your established hours of doing everything are iurned upside 


r 


These 

The 
intimate associates of 
The head 


of the house will interest himself in your biography and genealogy, and if 


down, and your provender undergoes a decided change for the worse. 
may be accepted as usual results of travelling o 
“l to 


people with whom, most probably, you have nothing in common. 


r any displacement. 


make 





“at annoyance is that you are oblig 





your grandfather had a second cousin tried for forgery will be sure to find it 


out. Sairey Jane and Jemimar Ann will insist on sororizing with your 


daughters. You must either let your standard of propriety and refinement 


with them. To be sure, 


* De 





down to that of the fami at perpetual feud 


there are lucky exceptions. The land does contain poor gentlemen and 
ladies, sundry travellers to the contrary notwithstanding, and you may have 


the fortune to li¢ht on ly in reduced circumstances keeping a country 


boarding-liouse But it is a rare plece of good luck. 


_ it wo 


d other drawbacks 


pi 


his club for refu 


aul not surprising that many 


should advocate and some adopt the plan of passing the summer in town. 


And a single man who has ve and consolation might often 
women and 


If the 


him) feels the brick 


But a summer in town is vi hard 


worse 
Indeed, 
: 


4 illar” of the 


do much n ry upon 


children the lord of creation has a double advantage here 


veriest club (as the French would eall 


and mortar enter into his soul and pines for a bit of “ greenery,” he may 





rush off to the Adirondacks or some still wilder region, camp out, and snap 


his fingers equally at Grabster Jenkins and Jemimar Ann. But camp life, 


like a French novel, was not made virginihus pucrisque. 

And now, if asked what remedies we have to suevest for this state of 
things, we candidly confess our inability to think of any. The intense heat 
and the very imperfect sanitary system of our cities drive pretty much every 
one out of town who can possibly ro Such inconveniences as are not of 
climatie origin, may usually be traced to some national foible. Take Jenkins, 


for instance In his American development (the animal exists to some 


extent throughout all the tin region of the world) he is certainly a nuisance : 
but, nuisance or not, he has come to be a fixed “institution” of the country. 
We 


» in our own inns or anyw] 


Not even another civil war could rid us of him. are as vet too excitable 


ond sensation l Wing a people to take our east 


wre 


else, and one of our prime motives for ruralizing, like Pat’s for marrying, 


must be to make ourselves “ unasy 


ation. 


naturally calls up before 


and the positive sciences—formation versus information. 


me? 
eleme! 


instance, 


Ton T 
THE v 


COMPETITIVE ELEMENT IN EDUCATION, 


Tur summer season, with its long series of college commencement: 


the Pp iblic mind various questions connected with 
lucation. Foremost these is the great dispute of the humanities 


among 


There are others 
which recur less frequently, but still crop up every now and then; for 
I J I d 


the possibility or desirableness of dispensing with the competitive 


it. Many good men and women certainly believe the suppression of 


emulative stimulus both desirable and feasible. Some have said as much 





in print, and the idea must have been tolerably prevalent last year in Boston, 
or Mr. Everett would hardly have felt bound to notice it so particularly in 
his lectures on “ University Life.” 

The principal ground taken by these reformers may briefly be stated 
th Emulation is a low motis It corrupts and poisons the minds of 
youth, introducing j ‘alousies and hatreds.” Mr. Everett's answer to this is 


the obvious one which would oceur to most persons of retlection—that emu 
lation is nef a bad motive; that it is not to be confounded with envy any 


more than economy with parsimony, courage with rashness, or any virtue 


with its resembling vice. Also (though this he rather hints at than fully 
expresses) that the enlarged application of the principle would bring societs 


toa reductio ad absurdum in a dozen ways ; for instance, that no moral and 


‘ntious man could become a candidate for otlic 


conscit 


Thus far, however, the case is only half stated. Not only is competition 


not dangerous to the morality of youth, but it involves a valuable moral 


lesson It is no small matter to know how to be beaten gracefully. It is a 


knowledge that cannot be acquired too soon, and which is in constant 


demand. Probably the most successful men, taking their whole lives 


through, fail in more things than they succeed in. Certainly it is the case 


with the majority of mankind. How frail and hot-house a virtue must that 


1 which is only preserved till manhood by utter ignorance of the tempta 


It is 


of maternal folly to refuse to contradict a 


tion which it must encounter at once on its entrance into active tife! 


justly considered the extreme 
child for fear of spoiling its temper; yet the banishment of emulation is 
advocated for a similar reason, and differs more in degree than in kind. 

The argument of the anti-emulationists seems to imply the independent 
us a basis, and on that basis it is thus successfully met. 


the 


theory of morals « 


But should any one wish to change the venue, and admit utilitarian 


theory, our answer will then be more manifold and even more complete. 
We may positively begin by admitting their major premise. 
What then ? 
to low motives? In this very matter of education, has it been found possible 

The 


making all students work fairly, owing to natural indolence and other causes, 


Supp se emula- 


tion is a low motive. Are we not constantly obliged to appeal 


difficulty of 


to dispense entirely with that very low motive, fear? 


is such that we must call in the aid of all incentives not actually dishonest 





on the one hand or cruel on the other. Besides, as the non-competiti 
principle must in consistency also proscribe most branches of gymnastics and 
nearly all juvenile sports (since competition enters largely into these), it 
would damage pupils physically even more than intellectually. Some ex 
tremists may indeed say that no intellectual or physical development will 
compensate for a danger incurred by the moral nature. To such persons 
If they only want their 
There 


is, however, a quasi system of morality which is neither independent nor 


schools and colleges are altogether superfluous. 


children to learn morality, surely they can teach them that at home. 


utilitarian, though it sometimes pretends to be one or the other, or both. 
What to call it we hardly know, whether the negative, the accidental, or 
the ultra-subjective. It makes every mana measure of all things unto himself, 
h«sa radical dislike to any objective rule of action, and specially objects to 
It will admit 
1ame of law out of deference to popular prejudice, but the sanctions of law it 


retribution either in the sense of reward or punishment. the 


always dispenses with when it can. This peculiar scheme of morals, which 
has some prominent and easily recognized representatives among us, is the 
only one on which the non-emulationists can justly found their thedry. 

be 


carried out for a certain time with a certain degree of success upon the prin- 


Of course, we do not mean to say that schools and colleges may not 


ciple of suppressing competition. The permutations and combinations of 


circumstances are such that it is hazardous to predict impossibility of any 


conceivable system. Grote observes that if the Spartan polity had never 
existed except in philosophical treatises, no one would have admitted the possi- 
bility of its existence in fact. .A priori reasoning would probably reject as 
incredible the formation of a polygamous community out of perverted Chris- 


Li 


xisted 


tians, had we not the living example of the Mormons before as. 





academies and small schools on the non-emulation principle have e 
here and in other countries, but they have generally depended for what suc- 
cess they had on the character of their founders, and have not survived thein. 
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humane experiment wh this institution was founded and endowed to 
realize, as a matter of course languished when a great civil war diverted the 
charities of the people to thi t to battle. Now that the 
var-cloud has passed away, w inthroy object which has 
more stringent claims on the liberality and sympathy of our wealthy citizens 


spirited friends of social ord 
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ie Victims OF intemperance. n ics the inebriate is a 
source ol perpetual anxiety he is a dangerous inmate, and ve in object of 
love; his personal safety and that of those who surround him is in constan 
jeopardy he needs to be taken care of, and yet cannot be subivs Lto th 
requisite guardianship, while his fatal habit may be a di capable of cure 
All these and many other obvious considerations point to the necessity of a 
safe, healthful, convenient, and comfortable ome, where the poor slave 
alcoholic stimulants may be cut off from temptation, enjoy salubrious influ 
ences, build up his streneth, recover his moral tone, and thus be restored to 
society, a useful, temperate, ch tLman. Such is the aim and object of t! 
New York State Inebriate Asylum. It is at on protective, curative, and 
reformatory. The enterprise has at i the earnest attention of physicians 
and humanitarians at home and ab It was us] Linto existent unas 
the most auspicious circumstances, and the magnificent edifice that crowns 
the hill near Binghamton, in the ve heart of this State, is | 
monument and memorial of the zeal and liberality of those who, ten rs 
avo, began the noble work. But, as we have intimated, the war. and wi t 
afew weeks a contlagration—-which half destroyed one unfini d wing of 
the building—have retarded the consummation of a work destined to mark 
a new era in the annals of science and e A recent visit to the ins 
tution renewed our confidene. in its ult S ss. One 
ward being finished, the indefatigable superintendent determined to receive 
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bee 


result is most satis! 


ients at one yine have for more than a 


2Vium 


‘a 


pa 


year; and th » this home of the un 


rtunate—in many instances so shattere as to be unable to walk 


from th to 





Ca the portal—with minds weakened, and limbs quivering 





1d soul and body degraded—they are now vigorous, cheerful, intelligent 
men; their families and e in their sa and improvement, 
and they acknowledge th tment as they have received could 
alone have saved them. By a judicious tonic course in the beginning, the 
| ; , aol , | wot + . | ¢ 4 1.) } 4 
plysicians Ww Lor the wors Lining Li e e@hects oF sudden avstinence trom 








accustomed stimulants; then wholesome food, judicious exercise, air, and 
eation complete the eure. he library, bowling allev, billiard room, 








conservatory, chapel, and garden, each furnish enjoyable and salubrious « 
cupation and elevating influences to the recovering body and awakening 
mind. Gradu the absence of temptation, the quiet and regular lif 


ne 


ith and peace of mind; and meantime those who love the 


i he 


bring back 
unfortunate victim know and ft is safe, weil cared for, and on road 


to reform and restoration. 








With such objects and results, shall ereat charit 
for want of l or moral support The establishment is but 
half completed ; the chapel and library, the extensive grounds, the un 


finished wings, can advance but slowly towards completion, uniess the 





generous and humane expedite the process by contributing of their sub 
stance. It isa sure opportunity for the rich and liberal to connect their 
names honorably with a cause and a noble monument, by finishing 
and endowi the el ‘1 or the library. Meantime, it is pleasant to sec 





how instantly the claims of the institution are recognized the moment 


We 





are understood. noticed bet we six and seven hundred fruit trees au 


re 


“it 
rub 





— 


wiwanger & Barry, the eminent nurserymen o 


other plants were sent from Mount Hope nurse 





bull and fine mare her recent donations; and we 


are 


] 


pe 


Alderney among other 


doubt not the institution will the recipient of innumerable like favors 


to say nothing of special endowments and bequests on the part of those 
who have had benign experience of its safeguards and reformations. We 
hope the history, aims, and system of this new, needed, and most « tit 

charity will be examined by our wealthy and benevolent cit s. Let 
them visit the institution,.when passing over the Erie Road: let them con 
sult any of the trustees they know (and the board includes some of th 
best known and most esteemed persons in every part of the State let 





late Doctors Mott and 


them read the appeals of such men as Everett, or thy 
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PRE-RAPHAELITISM, 

Tuk word printed above has for several years very much a ved 
art-loving public of New York The customary use of sone of t most 
vexatious pieces of art-slang we hi Phe wor S te and a very 
exact meaning, but it is use sif it hes ventv nu os, or Were a generic 
term of wide application. First] every od k | re is call n 
popular language, ** Pre-Raphaelite,” es y if the color is at all vivid, or 
the shadows of unusual sharpness or definitenes So, s idly, is every 
work of art in which figures appear, if they assume a es less studied in 
appearance, or more real and less lemical than us v1 
ness of detail, especially tl ‘ t Y nd 
objects irthly, eve we sm W s dis y 5, 
which Ves praise h Ll cens ! Ww Sons \ f 
this w nd pietures a ‘ s only w SU ¢ Ww i 
not be so bad. The sale of a b ire would n i r at of a 
rood one hindered by b ‘ 1 Pre-R: ue ‘ ia sound 
criticism is pretty s of a I and of ng som s du 
Weight, a for 1 one is forgotten while t eyes st st on the pag 
ind the ¢ i either of th youn ; ry name will not change the 
reader’s mind. But the un nate word is made a slog . sort of batt 
ery. It is used, as we h said, ceneric sens s off discus 
sion, removes all chance of ratic opil Ss ‘ 
hearer of it at on I uns “\ s worst « 
prejudices tl arer for or agai whole class artists Ww Ss on 

I rhese cony t nicki s ‘ stenings are s nve t for the 
smart talker! They save so rhit yen formed of 
good memory to appear so 1 S CASE ey yp rom end 
to end of a long gallery so sm y 

It would well to ascertain how many persons in this city know what 
the term Pre-Raphat n s. There cannot be a great many, for, amid 
all the gossip of the drawing-rooms, chat « picture-galleries, and smart 
sayings of the newspapers, we nember but two instanees in which the word 
was appropr y us ‘I sis 3 thousands. One popular 

position is 1 wo ¢ ~ s painters—the Idealists, 
who ft magin Pre } s, Who se copy According to 
this, Mr. Church has a Pre-R: elite, and Mr. Palmer is called 
so every day; ac! on t at A 1 Des Exhibition boldly 
( 1 Mr. Griswold’s work ar M \ rs M4 ras Pre Raphaelite 

\ r con held by ] W we nformed, is that 
the Pre-Raphaclites are an American clu I ra New York C 
who paint and write accord cer 1p S r own 

we were told o1 na gray s er supposed t 
DI 

‘a supposed club, that “no Eur nity would endure the 

XIstence 1 sl Is > Taise a sch I t is quite rener 

lly supposed that the word at the he 8 article is of American devi 

1g i belongs \ n school « r Another notion, prevailing 
among those who have trave d ) orw have once or twice visited 

Mr. Jarves’ gallery, is this: that the Pre-Raphaelites were the painters 
before Raphael, and that the re certain base modern imitators who assume 
the same nan Thus we have 1 G ‘ d byt useful name in 
question ; and we once heard a lady say, speaking o ture by Mr. Eugene 
Benson, “ Yes, very it it isn't as last Pre-Ray ite 
! res I used to s 1 Itals 

‘| ) Pre-Ra ites r sw with us in assuming, are 
those who inv ed lay themselves—the only school 
artists that ever were so self-sty this school was, and where 

( l, and whence arisil we sh But first it should be stated 

so far as we know re has never been a Pre-Raphaelite picture 
| ed by any American-born artist ; there has never been a Pre-Raphaelite 
picture in any ex] not the Academy of Design, except on one occasion, 
nor elsewhere in New York at all, except in the exhibitions of British Art 

1 1859 and 1860. There is no modern school of art so little known in this 

ountry as this. There is no European school of art which has so few fol 

lowers in this country. There is no modern school of art of such strong! 

marked and individual character, and so impossible to be confounded w 
others. There is ‘ vainter whose work is at all ki in the Fastern 
cities of America who has ever been under the influence of the Pre-Raphaelite 

as long ago ceased to show sign of this training. Whether 
iniluenc . good one or not, Whether we regret the fact 











The Nation. 


ins. American art has not as vet been influenced by 
liate personal weight of 


If felt 


except so far as the imme this 


| 
of its more powerful members has made its¢ 
he fee a people come slowly, are not 
suddenly are found The 
is found to have 


ling and thought of 
foreseen by the people itself, but to exist crowth 


unseen, until it 
Thus the 


‘ting of Europe after the wars with Napoleon; as 


of a popular regard for art or literature is 


grown to strength and permanent importance modern revival of 


art begins with the qu 


early as L815 there were some signs of the new feeling in England, but it 
was 1840 before its existence could have been plainly perceived by those who 
The re 
All over 


thes. Re 


watthed. By this time its value and strength were made certain. 


vival of the medieval spirit in architecture proved successful. 


Europe people began to care for their Gothic cathedrals and chur 
pe peo} 


pairs and restorations, often the most foolish and destructive, it is true, were 


begun. New ecclesiastical buildings, by a sort of tacit agreement, were 


built in this style, particularly in the Protestant countries of Europe, the 


revived classic stvles being abandoned to domestic and civil buildings. A 


course of study of medieval decoration, and, with this, of the whole subject 
of ornament, began, which has since led to the happiest results. In paint- 


ing, the reaction against academic laws and the disposition to study nature 
and paint honestly for love of nature, though less defined than the moving of 
the spirit in architecture, was yet clearly to be discerned, even before the 
year we have named. It is necessary to look at the state of the arts in 
Europe just before the turning point, and to feel the falseness of aif and 
feebleness of purpose with which architects and painters were working, with 


public approval, that the full importance of the change may be felt. 


In 


English popular judgment, 


Our present enquiry leads us particularly to England. England, in 
1840, Turner was at the zenith of his power. 
though strongly and cruelly pronounced against the rarest and loftiest quali 


En 


praised him and ap 


ties of his work, was given in favor of its truth and power. sh society, 
while refusing to receive the whole of his message, 
His contemporaries, 


proved of the fortune he won by pencil and 


with far less power and with but little concentration and definiteness of aim, 


graver. 


were under the influence of the growing taste for naturalistic landscape. 
De Wint, David Cox, Constable, 
Clarkson Stanfield—probably the six most popular painters of the twenty 


Copley Fielding, Edwin Landseer, and 


years between 1830 and 1850—were all lan Iscape painters of avowed natu 
ralistic tendency, quite reversing, by their practice, whatever was taught by 
the art-writers of the time concerning the greatness of the classical land- 
scape of Claude and his followers. And, at the same time, the course of 
the architectural revival was steadily pursued by a host of hard students 
and by an army of designers not often very graceful in design, but nearly 
, Begun by Rickman, Willis, Blore,and A. W. 


Pugin, it was still but a feeble and meaningless art, this new Gothic, when 


always very much in earnest. 
their efforts ceased. But by 1850 it was proved capable of greatness, proved 
fit to be a complete and rounded art, subduing to itself every material and 
ornament of every kind. 

And it is in 1850 that we first hear of the Pre-Raphaelites. We have 
dwelt upon the state of architecture as well as the condition of painting at 
the time, to illustrate the fact that the whole spirit of art was changing at 
the time. For it is this change in the spirit of art, and not only carefulness 
and truthfulness, that the new reformers represented. A few young painters 


formed a society which they called the “ Pre Raphaelite Brotherhood,” and 
which was generally denoted by the well known letters “ P.R.B.” 
them were Dante G. R Everett Millais, W. 


tossetti, John 
Thomas Seddon, Arthur Hughes, painters, and Thomas Woolner, the 


Among 


Holman Hunt, 


sculptor. Their brotherhood was very dear to them, they mentioned it with 
affection; Millais worked or carved P.R.B. into a chair in one celebrated 


picture ; Rossetti’s poems pleasantly allude to it; William B. Scott, brother 
of the famous David Scott, and a later member of the brotherhood, wrote 
his loving sonnet “To the Artists called P.R.B. 7’ Thomas Seddon’s delight 
ful letters are full of gratitude and kind thoughts of work and fellow-work 
men. At one time a little journal was published called The Germ. It was 
in this that some of Dante Rossetti’s poems first appeared ; and in this was 
the first sketch of Woolner’s “ My Beautiful Lady,” published in 1863 in 
book form. These poems, like their principal pictures, were full of the 
loftiest sentiment and pathos. It is clear that the feeling of their work was 
more to these men than the mechanical excellence of their work, even when 
they were thought to be principally devoted to faithful copying of nature. 
Their principles of art may be estimated from their works of art, and may 
briefly and not unjustly be summed up as follows : 

(1.) teligious feeling was a controlling influence over all their actions. 
The name they chose for their school illustrates this. 


and skilful workmanship only or chiefly that they wished to attain to, the 


Had it been faithful | 


; 
name would have been absurd. They looked back to Giotto, Cimabue, 


Perugino, Angelico; they saw that the art of these men was religious ; they 
saw that with these men skill was secondary, thought and holiness primary ; 
they saw that great art was only possible to artists who cared more to wor 
ship than to please the multitude, more to be right than to be praised. 
They thought that Raphael's influence was of great weight in changing this, 
and introducing the art which, however great technically, was as indifferent 
as the other was intense, the art which enthroned Venus beside the Madonna, 
and painted the legends of mythology as gladly as the scenes of sacred his 
tory. They saw that the turning point was Raphael's life and painting at 
Rome. And they allied themselves to their admired teachers, the early 
Italian painters, in feeling as well as in name. 

(2.) With this came naturally a great respect for the beauty and 
sentiment of the Middle Ages, for chivalry and chivalric customs, for 
splendor of dress, ornament, and architecture. In this they were heartily 
at one with the new Gothie architects and archeologists, whom they helped, 
Mid- 


Ages, a time most interesting to all students of art, was particularly so 


and who generally sympathized with and aided them. The Christian 
dle 
to these passionate lovers of the spirit of early Christian art. 

(3.) They were deeply in sympathy with the modern respect for quiet 
domestic feeling and simple incident. In this they are with the poets, 
Much of the best known work of this school is of the nature of Coventry 
Patmore’s poems and Tennyson's idy]s. 

(4) They were unreservedly for faithful representation of nature, and as 
It was thought, but probably 


nearly perfect representation as possible. 


that 
It ise 


wrongly, they bound themselves to paint nothing except from the 
‘rtainly true that their landscapes were studies of real scenes, 


Different members of the broth 


object. 
and their figures portraits of real people. 
erhood, however, were not equally strict in carrying out the principles 
which governed them all in their course as painters. 

Like most important reformatory movements, and quite unlike the con 
temporary struggle for reform in architecture, the Pre-Raphaelite enterprise 
was supported by very powerful advocates. The greatest imaginative 
painters of England were and still are Rossetti, Hunt, and Millais, and of all 
modern sculptors Thos. Woolner is the most original in his general treat 
ment of subjects. Founded by such mighty men and their diligent and de 
voted seconders, the new school rapidly gained power and influence over the 
whole art of England. The names of the confessed adherents of the cause 
alone make a great list, even taking those which are most salient and at once 
occur to the memory. We have mentioned six—Rossetti, Millais, Hunt, 
Seddon, Hughes, and Woolner; there follow T. C. Dobson, H. Wallis, 
William B. Seott, W. Dyce, John Brett, J. C. Hook, J. Wolf, J. D. Watson, 
F. R. Pickersgill, C. These 


are the names that first occur, but the list might be much longer and yet in 


Keene, E. Byrne Jones, Calderon, and Collins. 
clude only honorable and distinguished names. The better and truer artists 
who had already grown to reputation before Pre-Raphaelitism was heard of, 
were either influenced by the energy and power of the new men, or else 
were already working so well up to the limit of their powers that there 
could have been no change but for the worse. Such were Mulready, J. T. 
Lewis, William Hunt, John Gilbert, John Leech, Landseer, and Stanfield. 
rhe works of these artists would have been solitary among such pictures as 
filled the halls of the Royal Academy of Arts before the Pre-Raphaelite move- 
Among the pictures of the last ten years they are more at 


ment began. 


home. For Pre-Raphaelitism has gone through the first phase of its life and 
hard now to distinguish and draw a line 


old. 


teaching of the reformers, the art of England has changed its nature, and 


has entered on its second. It is 
between the new school and the Under the strong and self-confident 
to-day, in England, it is inaccurate to call any painter a Pre-Raphaelite, un 
less the word is used to denote a member of the original P.R.B. For between 
the crowd of well meaning and hard working artists and the great chief 
Dante Rossetti himself, there is no gulf or visible separation. Realistic, 
pains-taking, purposeful work is the rule with so many painters that they 
set the fashion. Pre-Raphaelitism as it afce was exists no longer, having 


done its work. 
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Literature. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Tue well known conservatism and adherence to established custom that 
forms so striking an element in English character receives marked illustra 
Readers of 


the memoirs and diaries of Byron, Walter Scott, or Moore, will not need to 


tion from the habitudes of the publishing business in London. 


be reminded of the continual reference made in them to Mr. Murray and 


Messrs. Longman. In plain prose or jocose rhyme these gentlemen are con 
stantly apostrophized or animadverted on, and they have been so long near 
What was 
true in 1815 is now pretty exactly reproduced fifty years later in 1865, as 


the immortals that they seem to share in their perennial youth. 


regards the relative position of the two firms to each other and to the book 


trade of England. Stars have risen and set in the interval—houses have 


been established and dissolved. Some have made fortunes, like Mr. Colburn 





N 





G. Bohn hers f; res, and many important concerns flourish 
but s lt ( f rar interest of th senson concentrates 
lists of announcements put f from bemarle Street and 











Paternoster Row. Though similar in position they maintain before the 
public, there are remarkable differences between the two houses. The 





present and third John Murray bears “no brother near his throne”—like his 
father and grandfather, he reigns alone, and deals in no books but those 


bearing his own imprint. Messrs. Longmans’ firm, on the contrary, though 
with a hereditary backbone of “Longman” (since the first of that name 


came up a boy from Bristol about 130 years since), has always comprised 





many partners, so as to keep up a steady influx of mercantile ability. They 
so, besides selling their own books, do what is called here a la 


a! 
al Q 


‘jobbin 





business” in the publications of other houses; and since the conflagration that 
destroyed the stores, dating from the fire of London, in which they used to 
Though business 


“ngland. 





burrow, sre the best lodged bookselling 


still seeks the channels it did fifty years since, its character has remarkably 


changed. Then it was poetry » chief prizes of authorship and 








publication. Thi es of ‘ts then living and writing will occur to every 
one. Now, as a commercial interest, it is utterly Cl: literatur 





history, biography, and travels retain about the same hold on the publie th 
they then POSsse ssed. ‘| he de} artments W he ‘eC the freatest accession of 
activity is visible, and for which a new world of readers has sprung up, are 
natural and physical science, theological criticism, the fine arts, and pros 


fiction. Darwin, the naturalist, has beaten his grandfather, the poet, out of 








and Thos 





the field—pract interests prevail, even romance grows tame 





Moore, Rogers, and Campbell might sing in vain to the audience who gather 
, 


round Dr. Colenso, Ruskin, and Anthony Tro 


lope, 
I 





Mr. Murray’s last list of books, announced to appear 
more distant season, is rather a meagre one. A book that willattract notice 
in this country is “ The Correspondence of King George UL, with Lord North 


} 


luring the American War.”’ Portions of these letters have appeared in Lord 


Brougham’s “ Sketches of Statesmen,” but the present publication of them 


“from the originals in her Majesty's Library, printed by Royal permission,” 
and edited by Mr. Bonham D mine, will be un loubtedly more complete and 
attractive. Dr. Livingston’s “ Narrative of his Exploration of the Zambezi ”’ 
may be speedily looked for. Mr. Smiles’ “ Lives of Boulton and Watt, com 
prising a History of the Invention and Introduction of the Steam Engine,” 
‘Lives of the 


is promised, copiously illustrated in the elegant style of the 





Engineers,” of which it will make a fourth volume. Mr. Charles Darwin's 
scientific work, * Domesticated Animals and Cultivated Plants, wv Principles 
of Variation, Inheritance, Reversion, Crossing, Inter-Breeding, and Selection 


under Domestication,” in illustration of the views he has heretofore 


defended, will be looked for with interest. Dr. William Smith’s “ Concise 


Dictionary of the Bible” a 





is at popularizing, in one volume of 1,008 pages, 





the results of study and investigation that the three ponderous royal 








octavos of A new series of popular books, to be called 
* Choice imence with Hon. Robert Curzon’s well known 
‘Visi he Levant,” and for the succeeding volumes 
Mr. Murray will have an ample store of m 1 at command from th 
number of books of travel originally published by him in expensive forms 


One series of the “ Wellington Despatches ’ 


publication of the twelfth volume—relating to the occupation of France by 


Is no sooner con ple ed bv the 





the allied armies under command of the Duke, and his measures for settling 
that kinedom—than another is announced to begin, extending from 1819 to 
the termination of the Wellington administration in 1830, adding probably 


some twenty solid octavos to the materials of the future heavily taske 


historian. Notes on the Batt] 
of Waterloo,” by Li 


L. Gruner on the “ 


‘Chinese Miscellanics,” by Sir John Davis; 





ut.-General Shaw Kennedy; an illustrated work by 


Brick and Marble Polychromatie Architecture of Italy 


a translation of Prof. von Sybel’s “ History of the French Revolution ;’ and 
a few others of less importance, nearly exhaust a list not rich in promise. 


—The entire history of letters contains no sadder chapter than that 


unfolded in the “ Life of John Clare,” who was known some fifty years ago 


as the “ English Burns” and the His origin was 


“ Northamptonshire Poet.” 
socially lower than that of Burns—he sprang from the humblest stratum of 
agricultural laborers. Gifted with a tremulous sensibility of the beauties 
of nature, and acquiring unconsciously a power of expression delicate 
refined, and picturesque, that placed him high among the poets of the timie 
every step he took forward, every new acquisition, only added to his distresses 


and more deeply branded his misery. 


Coarse even in their kindness, the 





country gentry who gazed at him as a phenomenon pily a rare ¢ 





thought he was well rewarded for his verses by a dinner with t] 
in the kitchen. Would-be patrons were offended at his sensitive feeling of 


independence. The literary world to which he was introduced, by a kindly 





notice 


than solid reward 
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The 


Webster, and their fellows. The production of good editions is the best 
sign of appreciation that can be given, and any American should be proud to 
own the noble series of books, which may easily be brought up to over one 
hundred volumes in number, where lie enshrined the undying remains of 


the fathers of their country 8 greatness. As long ago as 1848, the papers of 


Mr 


twenty-five thousand dollars. 


Madison were purchased by Congress from his widow for the sum of 
It is from these papers, under the direction of 
the joint Library Committee of Congress, that the present impression is derived. 
9 


to 


his famous 
Politieal Obser 


IS 
LS. 


It will contain Mr. Madison’s correspondence from 176 Any 


pamphlets, “ Examination of the British Doctrines” (1806), * 
(1795), 
as the apologue of “ Jonathan and Mary Bull,” 


"h 


Advice to my Country,” 


vations ”’ and other political essays, and also his lighter productions, 


his “ Letter on Napoleon’s 


. . . + . " . ” . . 
Return from Elba,” his “ Note for the Princess ” (now Queen Victoria), and 


his * ete. It is expected the whole will be included 


in four volumes octavo. There is one other work necessary to complete this 


political and historical series that we hope some day will see published. We 
allude to the papers of Albert Gallatin. From his exact and critical habits 
of accuracy, the copious MSS. he left cannot fail to be of great value. They 


are still, we believe, in the possession of his family, who have not the same 
motive for parting with them that have operated in many similar cases. 
Still, the nation is the best guardian of such material for its history, and a 
Congressional edition of them is a national tribute and an enduring monu 


ment of past services rendered to a grateful country. 


—Unwritten chapters of the world’s history crowd upon us from all 
quarters. The truth illustrated by Mrs. Barbauld’s familiar story, ‘ Eyes and 
no Eyes, or the Art of Seeing,” was never better exemplified than by modern 
archeological discoveries. The faculty of sight grows with the knowledge 
of the thing worthy of being seen, as every day’s experience proves. ‘“ Lake 
Habitations and Pre-historic Remains of Northern and Central Italy,” by 
Prof. Gastbaldi of Turin, a translation of which forms the last published of the 
Anthropological Society’s volumes, extends to a new ficld the area of the 
phenomena now familiar to us on the northern side of the Alps. The relics 
found in the turbaries that fill the dry lake-basins on the southern slope of 
the mountains that bound the valley of the Po resemble in general character 
the pile-founded villages and dwellings on the Swiss lakes, and show the 
prevalence in both countries of a civilization existing under similar physical 
conditions. In the early marl beds of Central Italy relics of man are traced 


as elsewhere in connection with the remains of f 


fossil and extinct animals, 
while in the later deposited strata of the same composition these evidences 
of man’s occupation continue and increase in variety and skill of workman 
ship, till at last they are found contemporaneously with objects that un- 
This synchronism is a point of 


questionably date from the Roman era, 
From the north of Scotland 


great interest, and has nowhere else occurred. 
comes a note of similar researches—Mr. Samuel Laing, M.P. for the Wick 
Burehs, being about to publish a work on the recently discovered “ Pre-his 
including a memoir’ by Prof. Huxley on the 


This will doubtless revive the controversy 


toric Remains of Caithness,” 
skulls and other human remains. 


commenced with some acrimony last autumn on the question whether the | 


ancient inhabitants of Scotland were cannibals. It may be remembered that 


the evidence on which Prof. Owen decided for the affirmative was the scientific 


skill shown in cracking the jaw-bones of some youthful crania found in 
Caithness, for the evident purpose of getting at the medullary deposit 


} 


I 


within. The suggestion, however, excited a storm of indignation, and Prof. 


Huxley's testimony will be eag 
—The election for Westminst 
announced of the unsuccessful candidate, Mr. W. H. Smith. 


rly looked for. 


r is seareely over when the death is 
He was at an 
advanced age to seek for Parliamentary honors, being in his seventy-fourth 
year. The particular talent that brought fame and fortune to him was a 
quick apprehension of the possible bearing of the railway system of transit 
on the circulation of newspapers, and the foresight that the railway stations 
throughout the country would in fature form the great markets for light and 
current literature. 1 
within his control both of these great levers of business, and was able to dic 


> 
Vv 


contracts on most of the great trunk lines, he secured 
tate his own terms to the 7imes and other morning papers, and to make or 
mar the fortune of any enterprise in cheap literature by the power of grant 
ing or refusing its admission to his railway book-stalls. He possessed 
great power of organization, and commanded respect from those he came in 
the Jilustrated London News, Punch, 
to the war, reached the distributing 
] 


contact with. The large supplies of 


ete., called for in 
agents in New York through his establis 


i 


previous 


America 
iment. 


—By the recent death of Professor Aytoun, Scotland has lost one who 


did good service to the land of his nativity, and kept up the traditions of 


Scottish Toryism with somewhat of the old spirit displayed ia its triumph- 


N 





ation. 


ant days of George IV.'s reign, ere reform was. He belonged to the school of 
Scott, Wilson, and Lockhart, and inherited the tastes of a past generation 
from them. He is rather conspicuous for a general sense of cleverness (in the 
English sense) apparent in what he undertook, than for anything actually 


the Tory part of the nation accepted them as such. 


achieved. Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers” so well imitate poetry that 
His “ Firmilian, a Spas 
modic Tragedy,” is that tedious thing, an overdone joke. “Bothwell” is never 
heard of now. “ Bon Gaultier’s Ballads” are good specimens of parody, the 
lowest kind of wit. Some comic prose sketches in “ Black wood’s Magazine,” 
“The Glenmutchkin Railway,” ete, have more real vitality than any 
other of his writings, though he failed signally as a novelist with “ Norman 
Sinclair.” The Professor was born in 1813; brought up to the Scoteh bar ; 
and in 1845 he received the appointment of professor of rhetoric and belles 
lettres in the University of Edinburgh; he married the youngest daughter 
of Professor Wilson : 


(which would seem to show that jobbing was not yet extinct in Scotland), 


in 1852 was made sheritf and vice-admiral of Orkney 


f 


and had been for some years in a failing state of health. 
—The great national work in French literature, “ Histoire Littéraire de 


la France,” commenced by the Benedictines, and now being continued by 


the the of 
Daunou, Renan, ete., is being reprinted at Paris, the early volumes in par 


a commission of Institute which includes names Guingené, 


ticular having become very scarce. The new edition is supervised by M. 
Paulin Paris, and is brought out in royal octavo at twenty franes per vol 


ume, The work reaches at present the fourteenth century in 23 volumes 


quarto. The demand for substantial books in France is evidenced by the 
reprint of many other important works of the last century, the existing 
Among them are 


in 21 volumes 


copies of which are insutlicient to supply the demand. 
Ceillier’s standard “ Histoire des Auteurs Ecclésiastiques,” 
quarto, and the great “ Acta Sanctorum,” the famous collection of lives of the 
saints by the Bollandists, in fifty or sixty folios. Some years since copies 
of this work were of little more value than waste paper, but now such is the 
eagerness shown in medieval studies tbat one if not two reprints of the entire 
work, also in folio, are now in progress. On asmaller scale, the same kind 
of demand will tend to the same results in England and America. The 
existing stock of English books on the early literature of the country is 
entirely insuflicient to satisfy the constantly increasing American demand. 
An ample subscription list might now be got for really good and handsome 
reprints of Sir Egerton Brydges’ “ Censura Literature,” “ Restituta,” and 
“British Bibliographer,” the “ Retrospective Review,” Dibdin’s “ Typo- 
graphical Antiquities,” Ritson’s various works, “ The Harleian Misceilany,” 
* Dodsley’s Old Plays,” ete., books that are rapidly becoming unfindable in 
England (where, when they were made, nothing but the small local demand 
was calculated on), and wanted for every American library of any preten- 
sions. Mr. Francis’s edition of John Payne Collier's “ Account of the Rarest 
Books in the English Language,” now in progress at Cambridge, is a first 
step in this direction, and some of our astute publishers will not be slow to 
follow it up. 


———_—°- e 


MILL ON HAMILTON.* 
THE subject of this work “is not Sir William Hamilton, but the ques 
tions which Sir William Hamilton 
originating in the school of philosophy of which Sir William Hamilton is 


disenssed.” Many of these, though 


the most eminent representative of the present generation, and though often 
ignored under the general designation of metaphysics by the school to which 
Mr. Mill belongs, are questions which he regards as important enough to jus 


tify his elaborate work. “ A true psychology,” he says, “is the indispensable 


scientific basis of morals, of politics, of the science and art of education,” 


and “ the difficulties of metaphysics lie at the root ofall science.” In his work 


on logic, and in many of his shorter essays, there is manifested the same 
appreciation of metaphysical studies, with which, however, he always deals 
warily, and he has reserved as the work of his maturest powers the complete 


definition and defence of his metaphysical opinions. Questions which often 


engage the attention and tempt the powers of immature thought Mr. Mill 
has reserved for his latest work, and he has thereby contributed to philosophy 
most important additions. 

G; 


Much more space is given, it is true, to dissecting and estimating Sir 


William Hamilton’s special opinions and characteristics than the proposed 
design of the work seems to warrant, but this does not diminish in the least 
its interest,"nor in fact its positive value as an exposition of the opinions it 
advocates. A master in the tactics of philosophical polemics, Mr. Mill 


*** An Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, and of the principal Philo- 
sophical Questions discussed in his writings. ByJobn Stuart Mill.” Boston: William 
| V. Spencer. 1865. 2 vols., pp. 330 and 354. 

















The N 


strikes very effective blows for his own opinions, and builds on the ruin he 





Disciples of this phil 





makes of the best aceredited rival philosophy. 


sophy 





however, that the opinions they hold are not responsible 


may justly object 
for the defects of a teacher, even of so unquestionable a master as Sir Wil 
liam Hamilton ; and his very excellences seem to us to furnish the vantage 


ground from which his critic makes so effective an assault on the opinions of 


his school. Few writers of t 


his school present so clea 





and distinetly the 


fundamental questions of metaphysics as Hamilton. His statements have 


distinctness that is able to exhibit 


such precision and scientific 





even in his own words the contradictions and inconsistencies 


in his writings. 


+1 


ay a 
nan re 


Many of these, however, 





re, We think, rather 


are explicable from the metaphysician’s point of view, which Mr. Mill does 


not appear to us to have clearly comprehended. We willingly concede that 


so far as perfect candor, most patient study, and an earnest desire to 


tain Sir William Hami r. 


ascer 
lton’s opinions coul 


d avail, M [ill’s examination is 


all that could be desired. But something more than justice is required of a 





critic in matters so difficult and profound, Sympathy—a certain degree of 
sympathy—is essential to supply the links and concordances of thought 


which were never reduced to a coherent svstem, but were scattered through 
the writings of many years, and stand much in need of a commentary—no 


, 
ple. It 


by an oppenent, but by an admiring and competent disci 


is not less 


true of a philosophical system than of a gious creed, that to judge 


competently one must first believe 


the 


in it, and then, pe rhaps, cease 
at least lose the ardor of 


Although 


school of philosophy whi 


in it discip] . 


Ir. Mill is by no means so far removed in opi 
f 
f 


his own school 
hich 


he whole historv of specula 


h Hamilton represents as many o 


are, he is none the less separated from it by that fundamental division w 


has maintained two great schools throughout t 


tive thought : 


a division which is at bottom one of feeling and mental char 





acter, and one in which no love is lost. No philosophe r has had the renius 


Not even Mr. Mill, sagacious and just 


to arbitrate between them. J 
is generous enough to catch the spirit and point of view of his opponents in 
speculative matters. 

We cannot gi 


ve an adequate illustration of this defect from the topics of 


Mr. Mill's book without exceeding the limits of this article. It may suilice to 
point out one misinterpretation of Hamilton’s doctrines, as we conceive them, 
which is fundamental, and plays an important part in the “ Examination.” 
that 


knowledge as held by Sir William Hamilton” is in d 


Mr. Mill attempts to prove the doctrine of ‘the relativity of human 


irect conflict with Ham 
ilton’s doctrine of the perception of the primary qualities of matter, two 
Nothing could 


maging to Hamilton’s reputation than this criticism, if it be true 


doctrines on which his fame as a philosopher chiefly rests. 


be more da 
Minor defects and inconsistencies in his writings might be accounted for on 


grounds not dishonorable to his character as a philosopher; but if the two 


principal doctrine 8, on which he has eX] ended so much | arning and labor, 


with each other, then indeed his sagacity was much at 





are incompatible 


fault. 


After an introduction, in whick Mr. Mill sets forth the scope of his work 
he discusses in the second chapter the authentic meanings of the phrase 
‘relativity of knowledge,” and the varieties of the doctrine as held by differ 
ent philosophers. In its simplest form the doctrine is this, that we know 


only our sensations, and know not any other things save as existences which, 


in themselves unknown, produce sensations in us. Other things are only 


supposed, not known; and are only supposed as powers to produce sensa 


tions, not as reasons or inmost natures, which might explain the phenomena 


of sensation. They are as inmost natures inexplicable, and cannot be 


"™m™.: , 
rhis doctrine is 


described in known terms, but only as the unknowable. 
fundamental in one of the two great systems of metaphysics, but can be 


understood in a less definite sense. If a philosopher should hold that some 


properties of things are not powers to produce sensations in us, but exist 
ences, Which like our sensations are immediately known, he would not h 
our author thinks, to the relativity of knowledge in a perfectly definite sens 
He might mean that all knowledge is a mixture of the relative and absolute 
kinds, but he ought not to affirm that @// knowledge is relative. 


The author then comes to the discussion of the meaning in which 
Hamilton taught the relativity of knowledge. Hamilton atlirms the com 


plete relativity of human knowledge, but in his doctrine of natural realism 


he appears to deny it. He affirms it of the secondary qualities of matter, 


such as colors, odors, tastes, etc., but denies it of the primary qtalitics, su 


as extension, figure, resistance, ete. The existence of matter as the 


cause oO! 


sensations can only be affirmed, Hamilton thinks, by being known im 
ately and in itself as extended. An extended something is immediat 


known, the property of extension not being a power to produce a sensation 


ation. 





or a group of sensations tan existence Known as nu UATCIY as OUP x 
sationsare. By “immediate” Hamilton does mean non-relative to us 
without the intervention of a representative r sensation The know! 
edge is immediate, though the thing is related to us in the a f knowl 
But Mr. Mill enquires whether this knowled s supposed to involve mo 
than exists in this relation; that is, whether this imme snowledge is of 
anything non-relative to us. Hamilton appears to think that it is, and ] 
therefore appears to hold that the knowl s not W \ itive t s 
Hamilton asserts in the plainest terms, says Mr. M at this it 
knowledge of things “is a knowk Ire of se w“ ‘ i to 
any effect on us; but in his doctrine of tl t vity of Know : 
asserts that neither matter nor mind are known in themselves as substances 
or subjects of the phenomena. Matter is known “* only in its effects I 
existence of an unknown substance is only an inferet we are cor it 
make from the existence of known phenomen Ins words Hamiltor 
lays down the doctrine of the relativity of human knowleds expos 
tion which, Mr. Mills says, “‘w ive satistied | vy, Brow1 ve 
Comte The dk rit t we know matte \ s ? s 

S existent s only an inferer we are cm d mak rol 
nomena, is the doctrine, however, says Mr. M W nae e name of 
osmothetie idealism, is elsewlh: t of s Hamilton's most 
cutting attacks 

We have dwelt some what at ony h on this topic, since it Strates Vv Y 
completely how much a philosopher's comprehension may be ed bv his 


Even with the words before his 














looked, or else rejected as trivial, a distinction of great consequence 
Hamilton’s philosophy—the distinction betwee a" a fleets 
in general, or those relative phenom eXIste sot w HK who sul 
stances, matter or mind ‘ causes. In thisis t etween 
Hamilton's doctrine of the relativity « LNoOW it ul t t cos 
mothetie idealism which he attacks Tha cnowle s f effects, 
and yet not of effects 8, does not appe t ive occurred to Mr. Mi 
but this is brietly Hamilton's doctrine Mr. Mill and Sir William Hamilton 
(in his metaphysies) use the words * cause and effect wever, in different 
senses ; but Mr. Mill does not appear to be aware of this. else his chapter on 
Hamilton’s “ Theory of Causation” would, we think ve been made less 
severe, 

The division of existences into phenomenal and real (the always becoming 
the never being, and permanent 1 eXistences) is made in t se] to 
which Hamilton belongs, irrespective of any theory perception. This 
Platonic distinction is as fundamental in the older met Vsics as the 
simpler doctrine of relative knowledge is in Mr. Mill's, but has no reference: 
to the dis tion of subiect r "4 W yr Draw t ne where 
we will between the eco and e non-ego all cogn e being in the 
ego, Or ¢ ea part—whiether all cog ! sot stences are sense 

ns and groups of sensation in us, or w r other 1 es of existence 

rin a of the phenor 1 of know s in either case true that 
es O1 ¢ ste r suostances, are ie 
vat Hamilter = I Leory of Perce} on 
a knowledge of modes of the non-ego as imme 
ir own sensations t our consciousness in 
mposed of ] jomnena or modes, which are 
>a Substance ego and some to a n ego t 
~ pheno1 ia ‘ ! eco r non- 3 
known, and 1 ledge ¢ h is erefore relative [The subiects 
phenomena are still unknown in t selves, though the } qui es 
of matter be as immediately known as sens Sar Phe re ons involve 
n the phenomena of knowledge are, a ¢ to Ham n, 8 ‘, and 
cannot be ex i a ] t Ls s hs ites aS e osu 
mut thev are ex] ] lt lL sense 1 nd by the doctrine 
which Hamilton calls natural dualism. According to this, a real or imme 
( e knowledge is no1 mode of t e non-ego, but is a 
phenomenon, a mode ¢« "i y ¥y wine nanifest themselves 
equaily and contrast as two substance ton speaks of our 
snowing nothing absolute, n ng existing absolutely, that is, in and for 
sell, and W t] ut I it 1to us and ur Tac ilties he does not contradict 

s doctrine of 1 presentationis! I igh things do produce effects on 

s—namely, sensations—it is not these which constitute know! of things 
R knowled as a phenomenon, is the nt resul two real cause 
either of which is known in itself, but both are equally known as thi 
necessary substrata of the phenomenal elements of knowled Those els 
ents which are immediately referred to the non-ego are not “a knowledg 
of somewhat in the thing ulterior to any effect on us,” as Mr. Mill interprets 


them, but at the same time they are no mere modes of the self. They are 





ml 
i 


he 








) nd a not-self in union and equipoise. When Hamilton 
! we Knov primary q i 3 6 I Y ] ( ’ 
le « s no ssert Ww Ww n themselves 3. the 
Lor things independen I ‘\ vy know them as ine pendent 
ffvetions We know them by aff 1s of themselves on t 

ns 1eir myster $s union with us in our intuitions of then 
t this doctrine is a genuine e old metaphy t e of 
philosophizing, and is exposed to t ‘ctions, we willin mit 
uly an attempt to explain by deseribing it ms 
which imply that it is ultimate and inexplicable. Like much beside in 
metaphysical philosophy, this doctrine attempts to justify the common 


indiseiplined mind, inst tempt 


ad of attem] 


opinions and natural prejadices of the 


ing to account for them. Very profound in appearance, it rests on the most 
su)» rficial evidence, and does not bear examination But while we adi 
all this, we are unwilling that the really strong points of Hamilton’s meta 


underestimated. His theories really fit each other 


ra . ere 
physical genius should be 
pay 


much better than they do the more recondite facts of experience. Between 


this doctrine and the psychological explanations which Mr. Mill gives in 


two following ones, there is a difference as important as 


Wi 


nossibilities 


- XL. and the 


tween the astronomical theories of Plato and those of Newton. 
regard Mr. 
* +} 


of sensation,” and the interpretations of the facts 


Mill’s definition of substances as “the permanent 


. a) 
of consciousness which 


he makes in accordance with it, as among the most important contributions 


Tl 


to psychology which have been made in modern times. The chapters 


devoted to his psychological theory of the belief in an external world, in 


matter and mind as substances, and the psychological theory of the primary 


qualities of matter, are the most valuable in the book, and comprise the 


maturest and most defensible views on these diificult subjects which have 


been reached. 


In the chapter on Sir William Hamilton's theory of causation, Mr. Mill 


retorts with great effect the criticism of Hamilton on Brown, but, as we 


have intimated, this severity could have been spared, if instead of aiming at 
‘al success our author had attempted to realize what tl 


a polemi 1e metaphy 


sical idea of cause is, and what precisely Hamilton meant in his charge 
against Brown that he professes to explain the phenomena of causality, 


but previously to explanation, evacuates the phenomenon of all that desi 


derates explanation.’ Misied, we suppose, by what must be allowed to be 
a very faulty account of the I rinciple of causality, in which Hamilton gives 


a precise st ientitie explanation of the metaphysical idea of cause, while in 


fact the idea has only a vague unprecise import, Mr. Mill thinks that Ham 


ilton has confounded the notion of efficient cause with that of substance, the 


causa efficiens with the materia, and that when Hamilton speaks of the com 


plement of existence always remaining unchanged, and of the impossibility 





of conceiving any change in it, he has in mind the permanence of material 
substances, which, as Mr. Mill justly says, is not a necessary conception, 
such as the principle of causality is supposed to be. Doubtless this concep- 
tion furnished Hamilton the faulty metaphor under which he describes the 
principle of causality, but it should have been interpreted like Plato’s 
archetypal world—that permanent existence which is supposed necessary 


to account for the changes as well as t permanences in the world 


ce apparent 
Brown, is quite as far from defining, in 
} 


O11 


f phenomena. Mr. Mill, following 


on, tl taphysical efficiens as he supposes Hamilton to 


his law of ecausati 





be. His idea of cause i scientific one, which is more properly named 
physical cause. It is the most general law of the successions of pheno 


results of ¢ xperien "e, where as the 


tota 


and is derived from the 


l 


mena, 


is supposed to be implied in the very beginnings and 





principle of causality 
elements of experience. law affirms that all successions are made up 


of invariable and unconditional sequences, but the metaphysical, cause is 
the supposed real substratum of the unconditionality df a sequence. This 


srinciple is a genuine product of th 


. » metaphysical mode of philosophizing, 
| h 





nd on close examination does not vield much meaning, but such as it is 

was Hamilton's meaning. Phenomena change. What makes them change ? 

Not themselv ‘Ss Not their r rularity, which is expressed by the law of 

causation That which can produce changes must itself be permanent ” 

is th netaph sical postulate ca ed the principle of causality For if it 
] ) i¢ 


also changes, then something else must make it change, and this something 





else must either be permanent or the effect of some still more remote 
unchangeable existence. Such we conceive to be the notion of causality as 
held by Sir William Hamilton. Doubtless, if Mr. Mill had so comprehended 
it, and applied to its e: ation his psychological method, he would have 


resolved it into a mere cradity of undisciplined thought—into anything but 
a necessary principle. This, however, would have been better than misun 
} 


derstanding it, to the apparent detriment of h 


In respect to one of the principal topics of Mr. Mill’s book, the position of 


is author's reputation. 


Nation. 


Sir William Hamilton is quite anomalous. ‘Though belonging to the school 


Mr. } 





to which is opposed, Hamilton, it is well known, agrees in one of 
important opinions with 


The 


his most his opponents. This has caused a great 
quarrel in the family. absolutists and the absolutists among 


QuUas 
l 


religious thinkers have found in him a formidable antagonist ;: but this wins 





opposite school, but rather sub- 





© him no sympathy from his critic of the 


Ile 


He is not cenuin ly unorthodox, but, by what appears to his critic to bea 


‘ts him to a severer condemnation. is discovered in his lion’s skin. 


subterfuge, re 





treats from his position on the incognizable and inconceivable 


the 





ling that, though these 
“What is 
the 


in which Mr. Mill disposes somnie 


character of the absolute, by afl 


be known or conceived, they may yet be believed in. 


cannot 


rejected as Knowledge by Sir William Hamilton, broueht back under 


name of belief,” is the topic of Chapter V., 


what with theological 





summarily of a distinction of great consequence 
: 1 


writers, and one which also plays so important a part in Hamilton's philo 


sophy, that a more careful and sympathetic study of it would have saved 


Mr. Mill, we think, much perplexity in his interpretations of Hamilton’s 


opinions, ¢ specially in a later chapter on the doctrine of Judgment. 


‘Belief without knowledge” seems to our author an absurdity, and 


though the antithesis and the frequent antagonism of faith and science 
have rendered the distinction a familiar one, it must be confessed that 


difficuit 


tion of a faculty of faith from our general faculties of knowledge. 


there are few psychological matters more than the discrimina- 
But that 
there is more than a simple difference of degree between knowledge and 
belief, even in the common acceptation of the terms, seems to us obvious 
word “belief” in a somewhat technical sense, 


Hamilton uses the to express 


a simple and elementary form of consciousness, which he supposes to under 
lie 
as of judgments and reasonings. 
t the 


Hamilton, we 


every cognitive act, and to take part in the formation of notions as well 


That Mr. Mill is not fully apprized of this 


use ¢ word appears when he says that, “aecording to Sir Willi 


believe premises, but know the conclusions from them,” and 


adds, “ but if we know the theorems of Euclid, and do not know the defini 
* thus 


tions and axioms on which they rest, the word knowlede singularly 


applied, must be taken in a merely technical sense.” But really, according 
to Sir William Hamilton, we not only know these theoreins by means of the 
axioms and definitions, but we also know the axioms, though in a different 
sed _ 


They rest, he 


facts, which may govern 


manner, ‘Though prop in the form of cognitions, thinks, 


onan instinetive apprehension of certain univers: 


our actions and even our judgments without passing themselves into the 
distinet consciousness of knowledge. Expressed in language they may be 


known, but independently of this they are believed and acted on. They 
exist and are originally given in the form of “ simple feelings or beliefs.” 
Mr. Mill, of course, gives a different and, we think, a better account of the 


origin of universal traths, but this is no reason why he should not compre 
he nd 


serve to ¢ xplain why he does not do so. 


and correctly state the real opinions of his author, though it may 


His own opinions are so different 








from Hamilton’s that he is very likely to mistake him. 

Among the many confusions, real and apparent, which Mr. Mill finds in 
Hamilton's writings, the most perplexing belong to this subject. [Hamil 
ton appears to our author to propose, at a distance of exactly three pages 


two different theories of judgment “ without the smallest suspicion on his 
But, in reality, though Mr. Mill 
does not appear to be aware of it, the first of these theories is a definition of 


element, which, according to 


and the same.” 


part that they are not one 


the act of judging in its simplest form the 
Hamilton, is common to all the products of the understanding or the elabor- 
ative faculty, while the second theory defines the special product called 
specifically a judgment, in which, in addition to the common principle of 
comparison, there is apprehended and expressed the relation of subject and 
predicate. It is this relation which, according to Hamilton, distinguishes 
the logical judgment from a complex concept, and not the element of belief, 
This 


difference of opinion and nomenclature occasions Mr. Mill munch perplexity. 


which, according to Mr. Mill and others, belongs only to the judgment. 


His author seems to him to reach in this matter “the very crown of the 
self-contradictions which we have found to be sown so thickly in Sir William 
Hamilton’s speculations. Coming from a writer of such ability, it almost 
makes one despair,” he adds, “of one’s own intellect and that of mankind, 
and feel as if the attainment of truth on any of the more complicated sub 
jects of thonght were impossible.” 

Mr. Mill makes small account, as we have said, of the distinction of 
knowledge and belief. They differ, he thinks, only in the degree of the con 
viction with which they are held, or else in ihe degree of simplicity and 


But if 


through their correlative ignorance and doubt, an important difference in kind 


directnesss in the evidence on which they rest. we examine them 


becomes apparent, at least in their psychological relations. Knowledge and 
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ignorance are wholly beyond the immediate influence of the will. 
pend only indirectly on feelings and motives. 


They de- 
Belief and doubt, on the other 
hand, involve volition and depend on feelings and motives. That which 
Hamilton calls belief, the simple elementary sense we have—from whatever 
source—of a congruence or conflict among objects and ideas, is that which 
governs our attention and determines our cognitive acts. Such beliefs con- 
trol one another like other motives to action, so long as any conflict can 
arise among them, and it is only when such conflict ceases or is supposed to 
cease that we attain to knowledge, or suppose ourselves to have attained to 
it; for much which is called knowledge is only supposed, not real—is a con 
tingent knowledge, held without any actual doubt, but not without a recog 
nized possibility of doubt. Knowledge, then, according to this theory, is 
not a single simple act of our cognitive faculties, but a harmonious action of 
all concerned, in which no opposing motive to action exists or is operative ; 
so that what we know, we know without consciousness of choice. In the 
same way we are ignorant without choice. Conflicting beliefs are not only 
absent, but all beliefs are absent. Conflict among our elementary beliefs or 
judgments of agreement and disagreement ceases in two ways, by the dis- 
cipline of our cognitive objective experiences, and by the discipline of our 
wills in the formation of character—by submitting our thoughts to the in 
fluence of scientific studies, and by submitting them to the control of a re- 
straining culture. Hence the antithesis of the results, science and faith. 

This account of the distinction between knowledge and belief is inde 
pendent of the doctrine, which Hamilton holds in common with his school, 
that some of our universal beliefs are original and independent of experi 
ence; and it is perfectly consistent with what we regard as the truer 
doctrine of the other school, namely, that there are no postulates in real 
science—nothing requiring to be admitted beforehand. It is a doctrine, how 
ever, associated so strongly with the ¢ priori theory, that it appears to have 
prejudiced Mr. Mill against it. 

In Mr. Mill’s examination of Hamilton's review of Cousin, in spite of 
certain important agreements in opinion with his author, he is not disposed, 
as we have said, to grant him any favor. He even seems inclined to charge 
him with the absurdities impolved in “the senseless abstractions,” “ the 
infinite,” and “ the absolute,” and to make out as good a case as possible 
for those who think they attach significance to them. 
say that though “the infinite ” 


He goes so far as to 
(what is infinite in all respects) is not 
merely a “fasciculus of negations,” but, what is worse, a “ fasciculus of 
contradictions,” yet if in place of “ the infinite” 
thing infinite, Hamilton's idea collapses at once. 


we put the idea of some- 
“Something infinite is a 
conception, which, like most of our complex ideas, contains a negative 
element, but which contains positive elements also. 
instance ; is there nothing positive in that? 
ception is the absence of bounds. 


Infinite space, for 
The negative part of this con- 
The positive are, the ides 
of space greater than any finite space. 


of space, and 
So of infinite duration ; so far as it 
signifies ‘ without end’ it is only known or conceived negatively ; but in 
so far as it means time, and time longer than any given time, the conception 
is positive. The existence of a negative element in a conception does not 
make the conception itself negative, and a nonentity.” True, if “ infinite 
space” be a conception, and not a mere juxtaposition of words or incompat 
ible ideas, then space is a positive part of it. 
the judgment, “ Space is infinite,” 
together. 


But the question is whether 
can be made, so as to bring the ideas 
Mr. Mill simply assumes that it can, and this too by a mistake of 
the meaning of the term “infinite,” 
guard against. 


which Hamilton took much pains to 
He confounds the “ infinite” of the metaphysician with the 
improper use of the word by mathematicians. In itself and with the meta 
physician, this word is simply the negative of the finite; and as such is 
entirely incomparable with the finite in respect to magnitude or in any 
other respect. 


finite ? 


How does Mr. Mill know that the infinite is greater than any 
Only by substituting for it a false representation of it. ‘“ True,” he 
says, “we cannot have an adequate conception of space or duration as 
infinite, but between a conception which, though irfadequate, is real, and 
correct as far as it goes, and the impossibility of any conception, there is a 
wide difference.” But the conception which Mr. Mill puts forward as the 
“infinite” is not only inadequate, it is a false conception; arising very 
naturally, it is true, from an association in our minds between the indefinite 
and the incognizable. Very large magnitudes are the least definitely or ade- 
quately conceived, and we therefore attempt, but wrongly and confusedly, 
to represent infinite space by putting for it an indefinitely great extension. 
But this indefinitely great does not contradict or exclude the finite. 
“Greater than any finite” does exclude the finite, it is true, but so does 
“Jess than any finite” exclude it, and both are equally entitled to be called 
the infinite, yet neither of them is conceivable—neither can be judged to 
exist. 
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of the infinite to the 


ation. 


Mr. Mill appeals for the reality of the conception 


results of mathematical calculations. ‘“ Considering,” he says, “how many 
recondite laws of physical nature, afterwards verified by experience, have 
been arrived at by trains of mathematical reasoning, grounded on what, if 
Sir William Hamilton’s doctrine be correct, is a non-existent conception, one 
would be obliged to suppose that conjuring is a highly successful mode of 
the investigation of nature.” When we consider the reproaches which our 
author heaps upon Hamilton in a later chapter on the “Study of Mathe- 
matics ” for his presuming to write about a subject of which he knew so 
little, we are tempted to respond in the same kind. Hamilton was at least 


fortunate in not knowing just enough of mathematics to be misled by a 


loose technical term, or else in knowing enough to be aware that mathema 
ticians can afford to be careless about the etymologies and the strict conno 
tations of the terms they employ. Mr. Mill is not given to superstitions, but 
if he supposes that mathematicians ever drew any conclusions in regard to 
physical nature involving in the premises a negation of the finite, he should 
look again to the works of his philosophical mathematician, Mr. De Morgan, 


hie 
nis 





for a correction of error. The conclusions of the calculus are founded, 
} 


f those 


not on a consideration of quantities really infinite, but of t which by the 
conditions of its problems may be regarded as indefinitely great—or, more 
correctly, incaleulably great and incaleulably small; and the conclusions 
drawn with their aid are proved to differ from the truth by incaleulably 
small amounts—that is, by as little as we please. This is all that mathema 
ticians have to do with the infinite, and this is just nothing at all 

Of the metaphysical infinite and absolute, and the simple feeling or belief, 
and the religious sentiment through which Sir William Hamilton and Mr. 
Mr. Mill washes } 


Rather than worship a being such as Mr. Mansel presents, o! 


Mansel think these can be regarded as existing, iis hands, 


which no real 


conception, however inadequate, can be formed, he is suffer the 


ready to 
worst possible fate. Perhaps those among Mr. Mill’s opponeats who are 
more familiar than he with religious esthetics, would deny the name of wor- 
ship to the sentiment he is capable of feeling toward a being whose govern- 
ment of the world receives his unqualified support and approbation, with 
the sanction of “the highest human morality which we are capable of 
conceiving.” 

In spite, however, of Mr. Mill's incapacity to enter into a requisite degree 
of sympathy with his opponent's point of view, his eminent justness of thought 
and feeling give his criticisms great weight and value. There is much of 


interest in his book which we cannot even mention in this brief notice, 
} 


but we earnestly recommend the whole to our philosophical readers. 
= — ane 


DE TOCQUEVILLE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


[SECOND NOTICE.] 
Apout half of the contents of the eighth volume of the “ Works ” of 
De Tocqueville is devoted to the history of the French Revolution, in the 


We find there 
Political State of France before and after 1789,” 


widest sense of this term. an article on the “Social and 
published in English, in the 
“London and Westminster Review,” in 1836, and now for the first time in 
the original French ; seven chapters of an unpublished work destined to 
the an 


essay “On the Marquis de Mirabeau ;* another on “ Turgot and his Writ 


serve asa continuation of * The Ancient Régime and Revolution ;” 


and “ Notes and Thoughts” relative to a work on the Revolution 


ings ;” 
(including the Empire), the title of which the author had not yet determined 


upon. Scanty as these latter are, we find them the most interesting of the 


collection, not only on account of the surpassing greatness of the subject, 


but also because we see in them fragments of the thoughts of the distin- 


guished writer on the first Revolution of France and the first Napoleon, as 


conceived or shaped in his logical mind, in its maturest when the 


age, 
third Revolution had passed over that country before his eyes, and Napoleon 


The 


before us reflects sufficient light upon the vast subject 


III. had established a new imperial throne on the ruins of the republic. 


quantitively little 


of De Tocqueville’s last studies and meditations to enable us to discern its 
principal features, its most striking characteristics, as viewed byan eye as 
well prepared for observation | 


vy study and experience and as unbiased as any 
that ever examined the past. In the following lines we shall try to construct 
those unconnected remarks and notes, some of which are no more than head- 
ings of chapters to be written, or notations of problems to be solved, intoan 
embryo review of the French Revolution, fragmentary and devoid of details, 
but Tocquevillean 

The tableau opens with the taking of the Bastile—to the contemporary 


* “(Euvres complétes d'Alexis de Tocqueville.’ VIII. [Complete Works of 
| Alexis de Tocqueville.’ Vol. VIII.] Paris, 1965. 
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witnesses the great victory of the Revolution of 1789; “to us, who see the 
event at a distance of seventy years, the first manifestation in history of the 


dictatorship of Paris, already established in popular and administrative 


habits: a dictatorship productive of future revolutions.” The behavior of 
the people—a name for the first time applied to the populace—of Paris, on 
that occasion, so full of confusion was astonishing on account of the consis- 
tent severity with which common crime and licentiousness were banished 
from the stage of political commotion. It made enthusiastic observers 
believe that the character of the people was changed, “a mirage which 
appears at every revolution.”” Abroad the éclat of the event was immense. 
[t was hailed as the dawn of a new era for mankind. It was not the begin- 
ning of a French, but of a European revolution. The victory of the people 
was complete ; it produced no civil war, not because the enemies of the Rev 
olution were not sufficiently numerous, or lacking in moral courage to 
struggle against it, but because there were neither men nor local admin- 
And then, in 


the nature of revolutions to be all-powerful and to baffle all individual 


istrations capable of forming centres of resistance. it is 
influences as long as their first impulse lasts; a grand and terrible spec- 
tacle! 

On the 14th of July, 1789, when the Bastile fell, the Constituent Assem 
bly became the Government. Replacing the executive, it received deputa 
tions, addresses ; it demanded the dismissal of the ministers, the reappoint 
ment of Necker; to it Marshal de Broglie reported the retirement of the 
All 


estates, and 


army ; all the bodies of the state appeared before it to render homage. 


this not novel. 
parlements offered numerous precedents. 


Those who looked at what passed before them without knowing 


was The history of French assemblies, 
What was new was the result 
attained. 
the future, could not perceive the revolutionary character of the acts of the 
Assembly ; many things now generally regarded as infallible signs of anarchy 
were at that time not yet known as such. But this Assembly, victorious by 
the people, was exceedingly feeble when it had to face it. It was elected to 
combat aristocracy and despotism, and its action against them was full of 
“ 


It had no energy at the sight of popular crimes and anarchy. The 


It wasted its | 


vigor. 
greatest popular excesses could not arouse it to do its duty. 
time in debates and votes. A timid address to the people recommending | 
moderation could not be passed in ten days. This was the great fault of | 
the Assembly ; from that day it was doomed to obey; the people of Paris 
became the sovereign. And yet the Assembly was then possessed of an immense 
moral prestige ; it appeared unanimous ; was strong enough to face at the 
same time both royalty and the people, and to preserve in its hands the | 
direction of the Revolution. But it lacked a clear insight into the consequen- 
ces of events, which. only revolutionary experience could give, and that 
steadfastness which is acquired only from a practical familiarity with public 
affairs. It also lacked organization. It was entirely unlike that English | 
Parliament which deposed James II., but solved every question itself, with- | 
out or in spite of the populace. The general views of the French Assembly | 
were just, its designs grand, its sentiments generous and exalted ; it admira- 
bly united the love of liberty with love of equality; but its practical 
maladroitness and ignorance made all its good intentions end in a power 
less, anarchical administration, and finally in a general disorganization, from 
which sprang the Reign of Terror. The current of the Revolution carried the | 
Constituent Assembly, its child, one way ; the latter did not try to stem that 
current. It is rarely given to individuals or assemblies to make violent efforts 
in opposite directions. The force that impels them towards one side makes 
them powerless on the other. 

The tendency towards equality was in all minds, even in those of the | 
privileged. The idea of universal suffrage was shared by all, being favored | 
by the old divisions of the people, which attached inequality and inabilities | 
to classes or estates, but knew none within these limits. With the barriers 
that divided the classes, all inequalities were to break down. But while the 
bourgeois were ardent to conquer political rights, the people of the villages 
gave vent to their desire for material welfare, and to their impatience of 


feudal burdens and restrictions, in an almost universal rising against the | 
chateaux. The wildest anarchy prevailed all over France, fear and disorder 
in the National Assembly. 
the then dominant opinions. Fear and enthusiasm combined—it is impossible 


But fear pushed all spirits in the direction of 


to state precisely in what proportions—produced the night of August 4, when 
nobles, clergymen, representatives of provinces, all burning with impatience 
to sacrifice their respective prerogatives and privileges on the altar of a 
pressed, pushed, or succeeded each other 
The nobility and 


united and reconciled country, 
around the tribune, which resembled a besieged place. 
the clergy were the actors in that extraordinary scene, which is unsurpassed 
by anything recorded in history, and which more than anything shows the | 


French character in full relief. “The third estate remained in the position | 
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| organized accordingly. 


| all others. 


ation. 


of a chorus, supporting the speakers by involuntary cries expressive of their 
emotions.” 

La Fayette proposed the declaration of the rights of man; Mirabeau 
reported on it. A fortnight of brilliant oratorical debates, characterized by a 
singular confusion of ideas, followed, which, however, was not fruitless, 
Europe listening attentively, and thus imbibing the spirit of the Revolution 
But while the Assembly deliberated, the treasury was empty, Paris famished, 
the press frantic, the court plotting, the king wavering, the work of the con- 
The 5th 
Only a combined effort of 


stitution hardly progressing. A tempest was slowly gathering. 
and 6th of October saw it burst over Versailles. 
the victorious middle class and the Assembly could have prevented this new 
victory of the Parisian populace. This effort was not made, from a common 
fear of the court. Both the middle class and the Assembly accepted, if they 
did not invoke, the aid of the populace, and henceforward bore its sway. 
Mirabeau, who for a time during the debates on the constitution had been 
more conservative than his party, was now again the man of July, and 
again showed himself the master genius of the Revolution. Was it because 


he had lost the hope of leading and governing for the king, or because he 


| Was anxious for the Revolution, or carried off by the current of its passions ? 


However, this Constituent Assembly, now in Paris, resumed its labors, 
which resulted in a system of institutions unequivocally marked with the 
double character of liberalism and democracy. The French nobility, seeing 
itself suddenly deprived of all its roots in a soil where it had been planted 
for more than a thousand years, finding in no other class of the nation any 
foree of resistance which it could join, and nowhere either sympathy or com- 
mon interests, emigrated en masse. They resembled a body of officers fleeing 
before the fire of their soldiers, who have all turned their guns against them. 
This isolation condemned them, but, at the given moment, it was also their 
excuse, 

The new political faith, preached by the Revolution, followed in the wake 
of the emigration, if it did not precede it. It is wonderful to observe how 
easily most of the European nations were persuaded to make those novel 
ideas, apparently French, their own. General causes had prepared them 
ior it. id 

But the terror which reigned in France was a peculiar offspring of its 
It 
was the product, it is true, of general causes, but which local causes forced 


time and place. It could nowhere else have the character it there bore. 


beyond all limits; it was the product of the French manners, character, and 


| habits, of French centralization, of the sudden destruction of all hierarchy. 


Its force lay in powerful organization, in its crushing unity. It could no- 


where be imitated with success. To have set a pernicious example to other 


| times and nations is an evil done to posterity by the Convention, which by 


jts ravings did so much evil to the men of its time. Its triumph was made 
possible by particular domestic and foreign circumstances, which are gener- 
ally overlooked. It will not always be enough to attempt with violence and 
temerity what appears impossible. 
the impossible, the theory of raving madness,.the worship of blind temerity.” 


“ The Convention created the policy of 


Neither could the wars of the French Revolution be imitated and victory 
The circumstances will find no parallel. Democratic 
armies fought kings, when a democratic revolution was sweeping over 
The new world fought the old. Victory was carried by surprise ; 
The spirit of the revolution marched before its mar- 
The new faith, as 


Imbe- 


Europe. 
everything was novel. 
tial banners. Devastated Europe aided its ravagers. 


once Islamism, swept on, ravaging and converting at the same time. 


| cile princes were broken before they knew what was passing around them. 


A stupefied, servile diplomacy, without unity or harmony, made futile at- 
tempts to oppose an unparalleled centralization. An equally servile strategy 
could as little cope with democratic boldness and impetuosity, which were, 
besides, revolutionary and French. The defects as well as the good quali- 
ties of the French co-operated alike in making them triumphant. Their prin- 
cipal constitutional defect, that concentration of power and violent amalga- 
mation of all parties which carried them through revolution into servitude, 
was equally momentous in bringing about their military successes. ‘For the 
same reasons which render states unstable make them strong at a given mo- 
ment. Thesame government which does not allow peace to bear all its fruits, 
and liberty quietly to establish itself, is, on a certain day, highly effective 
in war; and a power which wields that force has an immense advantage over 
The same reason produced the greatness of Louis XIV. and of 
the Revolution.” England alone was able to defend herself against the lat- 
ter, “‘ because she opposed to the French force a similar force, a centralized 
It is not the sea that saves her: it is her 
A grand spectacle * lib- 


government and an erect nation. 

spirit, her constitution, and especially her liberty. 

erty alone able to struggle against revolution.” 
The Revolution continued to advance, to complete its course, after the fall 
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of Robespierre, in spite of reaction, of the successive vanishing of illusions, 
of the exhaustion of the assemblies, and of the drooping of the spirit of 
freedom, amidst the growing preponderance of military power ; but it more 
and more assumed a military character. 


The armies remained energetic 
when the nation ceased to be so. The war power of France survived the 
decline and degradation of the civil government, even when the latter had 
fallen into the contemptible hands of the Directory. However, it would be 
an error to believe that in the period following the Reign of Terror the peo- 
ple of France fell into a languid state of enervation. On the contrary, we 
learn from enlightened eye-witnesses “ how far that time, amid all its inco- 
herences, its vices, and its chaos, was superior in one point to our own. 
People entertained true convictions ; everybody followed the one he cher- 
ished courageously and passionately, occupied with it and not with the part 
it made him play ; and thus doing the most eccentric, the queerest, and often 
the most ridiculous things without any desire of appearing singular.” Busi- 
ness affairs were frequently secondary things—ideas and intellectual enjoy- 
ments the leading objects. Never was there more true equality, founded on 
the power of intellect, between men of different conditions. 

Abroad, France ceased to be victorious for a moment, only when the 
Russians, in the spring of 1799, entered the lists against it together with 
Austria. She had been regarded as invincible, the vanquished continent 
despairing of resisting her forces, and fear suppressing in the enemies of the 
Revolution the abhorrence and contempt with which its follies inspired 
them. Her first reverses changed these sentiments into an equally exag 
gerated feeling of exultation and contempt. Tired of French oppression, 
which deadened their revolutionary sympathies, the nations commenced 
voluntarily offering their arms to their sovereigns. 


short duration. 


However, all this was of 
The ridiculed Revolutionary Government reorganized its 
armies, crushed the Russians in Switzerland, and again carried the war into 
Germany. Soon after, the greatest master of war held both the civil and 
military power of France in his hands. 

At the beginning of the Revolution its course was at every moment 
expected to be stopped by this man or by that. Towards its close it was 
A double 
There are times when a giant is not strong enough to check the 


not believed any more that it could be checked by anything. 
error. 
course of a revolution; at others, a pigmy can do it. It is not the intrinsic 
force of the obstacle to be conquered that must be considered, but the 
ensemble of the circumstances. 
of the 18th Brumaire. 


The Revolution had spent its force. 


In this light we must look at the coup d'état 


France was tired of convulsions and 
It had 
It despised its government, the Directory. One 
Even abroad, Bonaparte, who had “ astonished 
the world before his name was known,” was pointed out by thinking men as 
the one. 


revulsions, all of which ended in a tyranny of one kind or other. 
suffered reverses in war. 
strong hand was desired. 
He came and 
Withal, “ the 18th Brumaire is one of the worst conceived 
worst conducted coups d'état that can be imagined. 


He was adored by the army and the peasantry. 
conquered. and 
It succeeded through 
the omnipotence of the causes which brought it about, the state of the 
public mind, and the disposition of the army, probably more through the 
first cause than the second.” The part which Bonaparte personally played 
in its execution was ludicrously paltry. Ill-disguised republican hypocrisy 
marked the whole action; perjury, as usual in such cases, was not wanting. 
Some of the actors, however, were themselves deceived. 

When Napoleon entered the Tuileries as first consul, Roederer remarked : 
“This abode is sad.” “ Like greatness,” answered the other. But good for- 
tune entered with him, “the good fortune of neutral powers that succeed 
long and violent revolutions. 


changed into toleration. 


All the hatreds of parties are for them 
They are loved not for what they do, but on 
account of what they prevent being done by others.” Napoleon was to the 
Jacobins an adversary of royalist restoration; to the royalists an obstacle 
in the way of terrorism, should it attempt to return. 
usurpation. 

We shall not follow the writer into the examination of the single phases 
of the reign of Napoleon, as he sketched them out to himself in brief outlines 
and half intelligible notes. 


The people liked his 


The following passages will suffice to show how 
he judged that extraordinary man, and how he purposed to treat the history 
of France under him : 


“ What I should like to depict, is less the facts in themselves, however 
surprising and grand they be, than the spirit of the facts; less the various 
acts in the life of Napoleon, than Napoleon himself; that singular, incom 
plete, but marvellous being, whom we cannot attentively observe without 
beholding one of the strangest and most curious spectacles that can be met 
with in the world. 

“T should like to show what, in his prodigious enterprise, he drew from 
his own genius, and what facilities were offered to him by the condition of 
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the country and the spirit of the time ; to make known how and why that 
indocile nation then ran, of its own accord, to meet servitude, and with what 
incomparable skill he discovered in the work of the most demagogical of 
revolutions, and how he naturally extracted from it, all that was useful to 
despotism. 

‘Speaking of his internal administration, I intend to contemplate the 
efforts of that almost divine intellect grossly bent on the repression of human 
liberty ; the organization of force carried to a perfection such as only the 
greatest genius in the middle of the most enlightened and civilized age 
could conceive ; the drooping movement of the intellect; the languishing 
of the human mind; the shrinking of souls; the disappearing ot 
men; an immense but flat horizon, on which, whithersoever you may turn, 
nothing else is to be seen but the colossal figure of the emperor himself 

- “Coming to his external policy and conquests, | should try to describe 
that impetuous course of his across nations and realms ; here, too, I should 
like to show how far the strange grandeur of his warlike genius was aided 
by the strange and eccentric grandeur of the time. What an extraordinary 


great 








tableau, if it could be executed, of both human power and weakness, would 
be the picture of that impatient and mobile genius incessantly making and 
unmaking his works, incessantly tearing down and replacing the boundaries 
of empires, and distressing nations as well as monarchs, less by the suffer 
ings he inflicts on them than by the eternal uncertainty in which he leaves 
them about what they have still to fear! 

“Finally, Lshould like to point out by what a series of excesses and errors 


he hurled himself to his fall, and also to point out the trace which, in 
of his excesses and errors, he has left behind him in the world, not only 
a remembrance, but as a lasting influence and action ; to show what died 
with him and what remains. And in completing that lengthy picture, to 
show what is the meaning of the Empire in the French Revolution ; the 
place which this singular act ought to occupy in that strange drama the 
dénouement of which is still hidden from us. 


spite 
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AFFIXES TO ENGLISH WORDS.* 


WE can imagine a good reason for writing this book, but we can think 


of none so good for its publication. There was need for one on this subject, 
one which would treat it exhaustively and completely, which would tell us 
all that was known with regard to the prefixes and suffixes, which would 
show us the way in which the present forms of words came about—the way 
in which the Latin supines became English infinitives, and in which other in- 
finitives were formed by dropping the verbal ending in whole or in part, which 
would teach us something more than we now can get with difficulty from vari- 
ous dictionaries and foreign grammars. Such a treatise we unquestionably 
want, and not only a treatise on this subject, but a whole grammar. Such, no 
But 
We take it for granted that he has not fully carried 
out the idea which he proposed to himself, f 


doubt, was the kind of work whici: this author had in mind to write. 


such he has not given. 
or he certainly has not written 
such a book as will satisfy any person who has given ordinary thought to 
the subject. It is not as good as the succinct statement of the prefixes and 
suffixes in Bain’s little English grammar, and by no means equal to the 
Why, then, should 
The stock of poor and mediocre 
books is already so large that we need no additions to it. 


treatment of the same subject in Miitzner’s larger work. 
Mr. Haldeman have published his book ? 
But it is one of 
the signs of hasty scholarship to be eager to 
taught 


ret 
eC 


get Were Ameri- 
and careful manner as the Ger- 
portion of our best intellect which will here devote itself 


the 


into print. 


cans in the same thorough 


mans, that 


to study, and resist attractions of outside life, would probably pro- 


duce as good fruits as any in Germany or France. 
and after that halfstudy. 


We first are half-taught, 
But 


Their system of edu 


We lack thoroughness and completeness. 


in philology we are no worse than the Engl 


ish. 
ration is as Vicious in this direction as our own. The makingof Latin verse 


and the study of quantity help very little to make thorough scholars or 
anything more than dilettanti ; and it is of English scholars this author 
has taken counsel. 


and annotated by a member of 


We augur no good to 
+} 


me 


a book from its being inspected 
Philological Society of London ; for its 
chief leaders and most prolific writers have broug 


15 
Gi 


ht all its members into 
scredit, and, except its reprints of early English texts, we place little value 
on any of its lucubrations. 

Mr. Haldeman’s book is not critical enough for the scholar, and for the 
student, for whom it seems intended, it is marred by confusion, useless and 


, 





false learniz Many things, indeed, might be learned here, but much 
wrongly, and it would require a teacher of great accuracy himself to point 
out and guard the learner from the numerous errors, and from making false 
inferences from what is right in itself, but badly stated. 

ight in the title to his book. An affix 
ully, something fastened to, and would therefore include 
We 


Mr. Haldeman we believe to be 


ers 
1Cé 


means, etymolog 
syllables placed at either end of the word—both prefixes and suffixes. 


* * Affixes in their Origin and Application, exhibiting the Etymologic Structure of 
English Words. By S.S. Haldeman, A.M." Philadelphia: published by E. H. Butler 
& €o. 1865. 12mo, pp. 271. 
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have already two words, suffix and postfix, with the same meaning, and it 
would be better to agree with Mr. Haldeman’s definition, and use affix ina 
; at the same time, it must be admitted that in general 


comprehensive sense 
an affix is equivalent to suffix only, and that there will be a slight danger 
of ambiguity. No such 
for hybrid, or altho for 
use such singularities in a very ordinary way, as if there were no doubt of 


advantage, however, will justify the spelling hibrid 


although. In fact, Mr. Haldeman is a little apt to 


their correctness. 

The first thing which will be noticed in going over the lists of prefixes 
and suffixes which are given in this volume is that that they are not suffici 
ently discriminated. Those derived from the Anglo-Saxon and the Romanic 
originals are placed side by side, with no attempt at marked separation, 
except by difference of type. An alphabetical arrangement is on some 
accounts convenient, but neither on the whole asconvenient nor as useful as 
two distinct lists would have been, one of the Anglo-Saxon and the other of 
the Romanic prefixes, with all those of similar derivation arranged under the 
same head, and then an index, so as to be able to turn at once to any special 
Let us look for instance at the prefix a. This is both Anglo-Saxon 
In Anglo-Saxon it has a variety of meanings, and is 


form 
and 
variously derived. 


Romanic. 
Some of them are here stated at length, some are slurred 
over, and some entirely omitted. Thus the fifteenth class is called “ verbal 
or redundant "—giving no special derivation to the prefix in thisone. Among 
the examplesare arise, arouse, acake, alight, when a is the O. H. Ger. ur, ar; 
Also abide, when a 


and on, as andbidaw, onbidaw, being the 


er, ir, Goth. us, A-S., @, with a meaning of up, out of. 
is the Goth. and, Ger. eut, A-S. 
same prefix that is seen in acknowledge, adread, and answer. The a@ or ac of 
acknowledge is nowhere given, while the an of answer is considered to be 
Latin, and the same as anti. The af in affright, which is the same as the 
all, or else either as from Lat ex, where afraid is 


Now take the 


a in awake, is not given at 
the example, or from Lat. ad, when the form af is given. 
Romanic prefix. We have it given thus: 

“a-, AB, ABS—from. [Lat. A-, AB, ABS. from ; Sanscrit APA, AP-, AVA, fur; 
a7d, an-, do-, d-, from; Russian, Polish, Bohemian ob-; Irish as; (Aztec acci 
dental), Irish, Gaelic a-; Welsh af- (negative), o from, aw a flow 
motion from or out; ob a going from, if that is impelled; wy that proceeds 
from. Gothic af, abu, German ab; Anglish af-, of-, a-; English of, off. 
Sanscrit root AB, AMB, to go, to move.| 


> 


This is a specimen of the etymological treatment of all the prefixes and 
suffixes. Here isa little of everything except what is wanted. What Mr. 
Haldeman should have given us was the Latin prefix or its meaning, with 
possibly a reference to the Greek and Sanskrit (though in a book of this 
kind rather useless), with the forms which the prefix had taken in French 
or Italian or any other language from which any word beginning thus might 
have come to us. Why give us all this display of learning, which is, to say 
the least, useless to a boy trying to make out the meaning or trace the origin 
of an English word? What Are both 
Aztec and accidental compounded with the Irish ws ; or is the prefix ab acci 
dental in Aztec ; and if so, what is the authority for, and what the pertinence 
of, the statement 2? We only wonder that we were not given also the Finnish 


does “ Aztec accidental” mean ? 


congener, it being well proved—io the Philological Society—that the Finnish 
is the great original of English. { 

On the prefix ad we are favored with another equally interesting piece of 
philology. It is remarkable for the juxtaposition of languages, whether 
rising in hierarchical order or on the footing of mere consanguinity is uncer- 
tain : 

“ap, Welsh at, idd to; Ss. 
at; Isl. ad, at. Gaelic ath- very. 


Fr. 2; Go. at; Ang. 
Ss. root AT to move ; 


ADHI, A, towards, at; 
(Heb. 70, &3-.) 


Welsh eth, s. what is in motion ; add, s. a laying upon ; idd, to, into ; eto, 


yet, also ; Gr. és yet.” 


The prefix out, A.-S. ut, Ger. aus, was originally the preposition owt in its 


usual meaning, as outpour, then outside or outside of, as outpost, outlaw. | 


Then it gained the idea of extending, as outspread ; and of lasting to the 
end, as outwear ; and, finally, of lasting beyond something else, or of excess, 
as outlive, outlast, outdrink. Yet from this signification Mr. Haldeman 
argues that owt in such pure Anglo-Saxon words as these, is derived from the 
Latin ultra, in the same manner as outrage, of which there is no doubt. 


Mis under the word is referred to its proper originals, though elsewhere 


the author evidently derives it from the Latin mittere to send, for he speaks 


of the position of the affix being changed in mistake and remiss, p. 36. 
Some common prefixes are omitted, such as forth and wel, which are 
fully as important as many given, and others are given which are in no 
proper sense English prefixes, or prefixes at all, as bu in the Greek word 
bulimy, or nun in enunciation, nuncupative, which is a part of a compound 


root. 


, eb, wif 


Considerable space is given to examples of prefixes of single letters, | 
such as b, ¢, d, f, fe, gr, pe, etc., but very little attention is paid to their) 
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explanation. All these, we think, are hardly to be regarded as prefixes in 
the usual sense ; they are rather modifications of the root, and it is very 
difficult to trace their origin or their signification. Some of the cases given 
are, without doubt, instances of such altered roots; others and most are 
doubtful. We always understand a prefix to be the remnant of some word, 
and thus a word with a prefix is really a compound word ; but these words 
which are formed by adding another letter to the root, undergo no change 
different from those that have a vowel in the root changed, or some inter- 
mediate letter altered. Nor are din dicere and docere andt in teach prefixes, 
but an integral part of the root. A specimen of these so-called prefixes can 
be seen under the letter mm. 

“Welsh my—that is, that is in agency ; ma, what is produced ; mw, that 
is forward or about. .~. W) mus (from mw that is forward, and ws that 
is impulsive), that starts out, an efluvium, hence mu-s-k and mu-s-tard, tardd, 
USSUC. 

The probability of these derivations is apparent to any one who remem- 
bers that long before the perfume was ever known to Welsh or Celts, 
there was a Latin museus, a Greek uéoyor, an Arabic musk, and a Sanskrit 
mushka ; and that we can trace mustard through the French, Italian, and 
all the Romanic languages, till we come to the Latin mustum. 

We have no space to enter into a detailed examination of the suffixes, 
and merely call attention to the very undiscriminating and unsatisfactory 
treatment of ow, ew, ev, and that old, as seen in threshold and cuckold, is 
omitted as well as numerous others. We also say to Mr. Haldeman, that 
whatever barren may be from, it certainly is not the A.-S. unberende, and is 
not a present participle. 

At the end of the book are some examples of the analysis of words, 
where the author's partiality for the Welsh appears very plainly. Witness 
especially the labored derivation of buckler from bug, a scarecrow, and cledr, 
a board—a board which shelters from scarecrows. Mr. Haldeman ought to 
pay a little more attention to French and Latin before he writes again. 


_ 
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WILLIAM B. DIXON, President. 
JOSEPH W. WILDEY, Secretary. 


“VERMILYE & co., 
BANKERS, 
44 Wall Street, N. Y., 
GOVERNMENT LOAN AGENTS, 


KEEP ON HAND, FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, 
THE ISSUES OF 
7.30 TREASURY NOTES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


We BUY and SELL all classes of GOVERNMENT SECURITIES at market rates 

ORDERS from BANKS and BANKERS executed on favorable terms, and with dis- 
patch. 

Also, receive DEPOSITS, and ALLOW INTEREST on current balances, 


VERMILYE & CO. 
E. W. CLARK & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
3 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AND TREASURY NOTES, CERTIFICATES 
OF INDEBTEDNESS, QUARTERMASTERS’ VOUCHERS, 
COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES. 


STOCKS and BONDS of all kinds BOUGHT and SOLD on COMMISSION. 
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FIRST CLASS FIRE INSURANCE 


ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN. 


MARKET FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
37 WALL STREET, CORNER OF JAUNCEY COURT. 
CONDITION OF THE COMPANY. 
ABSTRACT OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF DEC. 31, 1864. 
TOTAL ASSETS : : : : $114, 729 18 
Viz.—Bonds and Mortgages - - - : : . ° . - $134,672 00 
Temporary Loans . - - - - - - - 92,630 00 
Real Estate : - : : 
100 Shares Mer. Ex “Bank - - - 
Government Sec., value - - - - - - - 
Cash on hand - - - - - - . - . 
Interest due - - - - - - - - . - 
Premiums due - - - - - - - - - - 
PRESENT LIABILITIES - - - - - - - - - - 
NET SURPLUS - - 198.733 26 
This Company will continue, as here tofore, to insure respec table parties against 
DISASTER BY FIRE 
At fair and remunerating rates; extending, according to the terms on its Policies, the 
advantage of the 


10.000 00 
5,000 00 


ann 





PARTICIPATION PLAN OF THE COMPANY, 

pursued by it for several years past, with such great success and popularity, and profit 
to its customers: whereby 4 

(75) SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT. (75) 
of the Profits, instead of being withdrawn from the Company in Dividends to Stockhold- 
ers, is invested as a “SCRIP FUND,” and held for greater protection of its Policy- 
holders; and Scrip, bearing interest, is issued to Customers therefor: thus, IN THIS 
COMPANY, those who furnish the business, AND PAY THE PREMIUMS, derive the 
largest share of advantages; and when the accumulations of the SCRIP FUND shall 


exceed 
FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
the excess will be applied to PAY OFF the Scrip IN CASH in the order of its issue. 
7~ The liberal and prompt adjustment of Claims for Loss, WHEN FAIR AND 
SQU. ARE, is a specialty with this Company. 

NOTE.—This Company does not insure on the hazards of RIVER, LAKE, or 
INLAND NAVIGATION; confining itself strictly to a legitimate FIRE INSURANCE 
BUSINESS. ASHER TAYLOR, President. 

H. P. FREEMAN, Secretary. 


BILLS ON LONDON 
At Sixty Days’ Sight and at Three Days’ Sight, for sale by 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 
56 Wall Street, New York. 


BROTHERS & CO., 
56 WALL STREET, 


Insue, in New York, Circular Credits for Travellers, available in any part of the world. 


BROWN, 


FINANOIAL REVIEW. 


SaTurpDAy, A.M. 
THERE is a sudden fall of 2 per cent. in the value of money employed by 
the brokers this week, as compared with the previous fortnight or three 
The rate on call is now more generally 5 per cent. on large tem- 
Business paper 


weeks. 
porary balances ieft with the brokers than any higher rate. 
is also salable at lower rates, say 6 to 8 per cent. per annum for prime 
names, in place of 7} to 10 per cent. early in the month. The cause of this 
change is traceable in a good measure to the explosion of the gold and stock 
gambling operations of young Ketchum and other desperate operators like 
Mumford, last week. Their ioans on gold have been liquidated, and such 
loans have become unpopular; so that the gold arena is tamer than for many 
months past, and although the Custom House has absorbed about three mil- 
lions for duties this week, the price has scarcely varied one-half of 1 per cent. 
Part of this steadiness, in the face of an unusually heavy customs demand, is 
due to the circumstance that the Government continues to sell a portion of 
its surplus, the Treasury having no other use for it, beyond about four mil- 
lions of September gold interest, until November. 


There is a supply of $960,000 of California gold, mostly in bar gold, suit- 


able for export, this week, and our steamers to-day will take nearly this 
amount to Europe. 


(not yet made up), probably over $3,000,000. Exchange, notwithstanding 
these free importations and very active sales making by the importers, is 
scarcely so firm as this day week. 

Business is remarkably active and prosperous among nearly all the mer- 
chant classes. The importers and jobbers of foreign dry goods are fully 
employed ; the domestic commission houses are selling heavily of cotton 
and woollen goods of the New England and other mills; the receipts of 
cotton are 21,000 bales, and the outward trade by coast steamers to New 
Orleans and other Southern ports on the increase. The receipts of bread- 
stuffs by canal are somewhat irregular, which is to be regretted in view of 
better orders from England for grain and flour. The harvest weather in 
Great Britain generally is reported unfavorable, and the potato crop in Ire- 
land not so good as promised earlier in the season. 


The estimates of the old cotton in the South when the war ceased 
are still the subject of much controversy, but the accumulation of the | 


stocks of cotton, here and at New Orleans and Mobile, about two hundred | 


The N 


The exports of produce for the week are $3,300,000 ; | 
the imports of dry goods, $2,010,000; and of general foreign merchandise | 





ation. 


thousand bales at the three ports, is against the low estimates indulged early 
The new crop is estimated at from 600,000 to 800,000 bales. 
are steady in this market, however, as, in addition to a fair export demand, 


in July. Prices 
the New England mills are again increasing their supplies. 

The affairs of Ketchum, Son & Co., promise to liquidate about 70 cents 
on the dollar of their indebtedness ; the affairs of their broker, Mr. Graham, 
The sum of $50,000 which Mumford attempted to secrete 
from his defrauded creditors, he been brought to light, and ordered by the 


about 40 cents. 


courts into one of the trust companies to await the litigation of his credi- 
tors. This is equal to about 25 or 30 cents on the dollar of his deficiencies. 
No other difficulties have occurred to the brokers, and their losses in the 
instances above referred to will scarcely exceed $250,000, distributed among 
ten or fifteen sufferers. 

UNITED STATES SECURITIES. 

The U.S. 5-20s of the original issue ‘have advanced from 106} to 1064 
to 106% to 106% per cent. The new issue, not so scarce on the Street, 
remain steady, closing at 104} to 104] per cent. The 6 percents of 1881 are 
the same as last week, 1063 to 107 per cent. The 10-40 5 per cents have 
advanced from 97 to 98 per cent., owing to the close approach of the 1st Sep- 
tember dividend, which, with gold at 143% to 144 per cent., will give $3 60 
currency to each 24 per cent. gold coupon. The 7.30 currency loans are all 
in request, at 99% to 99} per cent. and accrued interest. The certificates of 
indebtedness have advanced to 98} per cent. 

STATE SECURITIES. 

Tennessees are dyin per cent., including 274 per cent. arrearage of interest. 
Missouris, 71 to 72 per cent. The War Department has directed General 
Thomas to surrender all the Tennessee railroads to the charge of their own- 
ers, but with the condition that no dividends shall be paid on their capital 
until all the arrearages of interest on the State of Tennessee bonds and on 
mortgage bonds endorsed by.the State, originally issued for the construction 
of these roads, are paid up. 

RAILWAY SECURITIES. 

There is no important change in railway bonds. The shares have gen- 
erally advanced on a rumored upward speculation at the gold exchange, 
which is favored by cheap money and the position, as a leader in Erie, of 
one of the wealthiest speculators on the Street. Erie has advanced from 824 
to 87; Central, 91 to 924; Reading, 102} to 1053; Michigan Southern, 62 
to 633; Pittsburg, 663 to 70}; North-west, steady at 274; North-west Pre- 
ferred, 61 to 623; Fort Wayne, 94 to 954; Rock Island, 1054 to 106}. The 
market steady at the close of the week. 

MISCELLANEOUS SHARES. 

The bank stocks have recovered from the decline of last week. The 
Fourth National makes a dividend of 4 per cent. (half yearly) for September, 
notwithstanding some loss by Ketchum. The Pacific Mail Company have 
made the usual quarterly cash dividend of 5 per cent., and an extra dividend 
in scrip of 25 percent. Atlantic Mail has further recovered to 150; Canton, 
Cumberland, and Quicksilver are 1 to 2 per cent. higher than last week. 

GOLD AND EXCHANGE. 


Bills on London, 1092 to 109% for gold. The price of gold, 1433. 


‘The Nation: 


A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


Tus journal will not be the organ of any party, sect, or 
body. It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort to bring to 
the discussion of political and social questions a really critical 
spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of violence, exaggeration, 
and misrepresentation by which so much of the political writing of 
the day is marred. 

The criticism of books and works of art will form one of its 
most prominent features; and pains will be taken to have this 


task performed in every case by writers possessing special qual- 


| ifications for it. 


It is intended, in the interest of investors, as well as of the 


|public generally, to have questions of trade and finance treated 














every week by a writer whose position and character 


his articles an exceptional value, and render them a 


trustworthy guide. 


A special correspondent, who has been 


with 


selected 


care, has started on a journey through the South. 


The Nation. 


will give 


safe and 


28 


7 


the duty of simply reporting what he sees and hears, leaving the 


public as far as possible to draw its own inferences. 


TERMS :—Three Dollars per annum, in advance; Six months, wo 


for his work Dollars. 


His 


additional. 


letters will appear hereafter every week, and he is charged with 


WILLIAM KNABE & CC.’S 
Celebrated Gold Medal 
SQUARE, 


GRAND, 


AND 
UPRIGHT 


These instruments have been for thirty years before the 
public, in competition with other instruments of first- 


class makers. They have, throughout that long period, 


maintained their reputation among the profession and the 
public as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a 
first-class Piano. 
650 BROADWAY, 
AND 
CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, Curcago, Int. 


J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 
ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Writing Paper cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Envelopes cheap at LEACH'’S, 86 Nassau Street. 

Blank Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Memorandum Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Pens and Pencils cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Pocket-Books cheap at LEACH 'S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Portfolios cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 

Cash Boxes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Stationers’ Tinware cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Account Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Black, Blue, and Red Ink cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau St. 
Arnold & Boss's Fluid cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau St. 
Scrap Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., 

1,600 HAMILTON STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
MACHINISTS’, FOUNDERS’, SMITHS’ and BOILER- 
MAKERS’ TOOLS. 

SHAFTING, with Ball and Socket Bearings and Double 
Cone Vice-Couplings, admitting of the easiest possible 
adjustment. 

A complete assortment of PULLEY and WHEEL PAT- 
TERNS, from which Castings or finished work will be 
furnished. 

RAILWAY EQUIPMENTS, TURNING and TRANSFER 
TABLES, and PIVOT BRIDGES. 
Sole Manufacturers and Licensees of 
GIFFARD'S INJECTOR, 
For Feeding Boilers. 





WILLIAM SELLERS. JOHN SELLERS, JR. 


Creat Improvements in Sewing 
Machines. 

" ra rg Yr rn] ’ a PA ' 
EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
Salesrooms, 536 Broadway, N. Y., 

250 Washington Street, Boston. 

This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles 
of mechanism, possessing many rare and valuable im- 
provements, having been examined by the most profound 
experts, and pronounced to be SIMPLICITY and PER- 
FECTION COMBINED. 

It has a straight oo gene! action, makes the 
LOCK or SHUTTLE STITCH, which will neither RIP nor 
RAVEL, and is alike on both sides, performs perfect sew- 
ing on every description of material, from Leather to the 
finest Nansook Muslin, with cotton, linen, or sik thread, 
from the coarsest to the finest number. 

Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least 
possible friction, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 

EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MACHINE! 

AGENTS WANTED where none are established, to whom 
a liberal discount will be given. 

T. J. McARTHUR & CO., 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
536 Broadway, N. Y. 


To Library Committees and Others. — 





An Englishman with some experience as a librarian de- 
sires employment in a first-class library or book-store. 
Address GEO. FEWTRELL, Manchester Post-Office, Alle- 
ghany, Pa. 


CREAT CENTRAL ROUTE 


TO THE WEST AND NORTH-WEST. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
BETWEEN DETROIT AND CHICAGO, 284 MILES, 


is one of the connecting links in the direct and shortest 
line of rail communication between the Atlantic seaboard 
and the Mississippi and the Northwest, and, with its con- 
nections, forming a through route unequalled for speed, 
safety, and comfort. 


WESTERN CONNECTIONS. 

At CHICAGO (at the GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, with 
the advantages of transfer of bagrage 
within the same building) with the ILLINOIS CEN- 
TRAL RAILROAD, to all Central and Southern Illinois, 
Cairo, and lower Mississippi River points. 

With the CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAIL- 
ROAD, to Galesburg, Burlington, and Quincy, and thence 
by the Burlington and Missouri Road to Southern Iowa, 
Council Bluffs, and Omaha City ; and with the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph Railroad, to St. Joseph, Leavenworth, 
Lawrence, Kansas City, 

Also, convenient connection with the CHICAGO & 
NORTHWESTERN, the CHICAGO & ROCK ISLAND, 
and the ST. LOUIS, ALTON & CHICAGO RAILROADS. 











ete. 


Luxurious Sleeping Cars accompany 
each Night Train. 

RUTTANS’ PATENT VENTILATING AND ANTI- 
DUST ARRANGEMENT ON ALL DAY TRAINS. 
OFFICERS: 

J. W. BROOKS, President, Boston. 

R. N. RICE, General Superintendent, Detroit. 

C. HW. HURD, Assistant Superintendent, * 
.E.8 1EANT, General Agent, Chicago. 

THOS, FRAZER, General Ticket Agent, De 

*. WENTWORTH, General Western Pass 


Chicago. 






er Agent, 


(2 Freight Contracts, Bills of Lading, and informa- 
tion furnished at the offices of the Company in the follow- 
ing places : % 

New York—Office 173 Broadway, C. E. Noble, Agent. 

BosTon—Office 21 State Street, P. K. Randall, Agent. 

BuFFALo—Office Western opposite Mansion House, J. 

D. Hayes, Agent. 
St. Lovis—Office 11 City Building, Commercial Street, 
James Smith, Agent. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
625 BROADWAY. 
COOKING AND HEATING BY CAS. 


EAGLE GAS COOKING STOVES AND 
RANGES, 

GUARANTEED TO BAKE PERFECTLY. 
HEATING STOVES, GUARANTEED TO HEAT ROOMS 
PERFECTLY. 

Also, 

KEROSENE OIL COOKINC STOVES, 


The bestin market, have regular SIDEOVENS, and guar- 
anteed to BAKE PERFECTLY, and not to Smoke or 
Smell. 


EAGLE GAS STOVE MFG. CO., 


474 Broadway, N. Y. 





Ge" Miustrated Catalogues sent free. 





The Horace Waters 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
HARMONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale 
and retail, at reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if 
purchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 
Second-hand Pianos at bargains, prices $60, $75, $100, 
$125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory and Warerooms, 
‘481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


When delivered by Carrier in New York or Brooklyn, Fifty Cents 


> 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Pvsuisuer, 


130 Nassau street, N. Y. 


THE HOWE SEWING MACHINE 00. 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 
629 BROADWAY. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 
B. T. BABBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP-MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common 


Potash, and 


superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. 


Put up in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, 


six pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in 


English and German for making Hard and Sof 


oft Soap 
One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No 
lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 


Potash in market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington st., N. Y. 
UNITED STATES STEEL PEN WORKS, 
Factory, CAMDEN, N. J. 


R. ESTERBROOK &CO., 
STEEL PEN MANUFACTURERS, 


WAREHOUSEs., ! 403 ARCH STREET. Philadelphia. 


142 JOHN STREET, New York. 
Samples and prices on application. Lots made to order 
of any pattern or stamp required. 


CAUTION, 


These Pens are of genuine American manufacture, and 
equal in finish, elasticity, and fineness of point to the best 
imported. - 
of the 


y 







is suf 


R. ESTERBROOK & CO. 


Hudson River Institute 
very best advantages for a Classical, Scientific, 
Commerc and Musical education. French Conversa- 
tion and Lewis's Gymnastics for Ladies, and Military 
Drill for Gentlemen daily, without extra charge. 


Affords tl 












Anew 


Gymnasium, costing $6,000. Eighteen Instructors. Term 


opeas September 11. 
Rey. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 
Claverack, Col. Co., N. Y. 


T. G SELLEW, 
MANUFACTURER OF DESKS AND 
OFFICE FURNITURE, 

107 Friton Sr., near Nassav Sr., N. Y. 
LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
ORDER. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE! 
Lecture-Room and Sabbath-School 
IN EVERY STYLE, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
ROBERT PATON, 
24 GROVE STREET, NEW YORE. 


Settees 





& CEMETERY ADORNMENTS. 


NTAINS, VASES, ETC., ETC. 





SUMMER HOUSES, 

ARBORS, CHAIRS, SETTEES, ETC. 
Wire Trellises and Arches 

FOR VINES, FLOWERS, ETC. 

IRON FURNITURE, 
Bedsteads of every description 

Public 

Prisons, etc. 


Patent Spring Beds, Mattresses, etc. 


For Dwellings, Institutions, Hospitals, 


ABLE FIXTURES, 


y Racks, Mangers, Stall Divisions, etc. 


S 









WRON RAILING, 


ing Cemetery Plots, Offices, Dwellings, 


Public Squares, ete. 
Having purthased the business of the New York Wire 
‘ Railing Company, Hutcuinson & WICKERSHAM late 
Agents, we are now the exclusive Owners and Manufac- 
turers of 


Patent Wire Railing.& Farm Fencing, Window 
Guards, etc., 


And we offer to the public the Margest variety of ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON GOODS to be found in the United States. 


Particular attention given to Exportitrade. 

’ ‘ A ~ 
CHASE & CO, 
Warerooms 524 
OPPOSITE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, N 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, AND METALS GENERALLY; 
Manufacturers of 
COPPER, BRASS, and WIRE, 
19 and 21 Cliff st., New York. 
DECKER BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES. 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
91 BLEECKER STREET, 





(MARBLE Burprne,) 
One block west from Broadway, 


MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 


Superior to any others in the following particulars: 
They are more fire-proof. 

They are more burglar-proof. 

They are perfectly dry. 

They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 


MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 


Send for a descriptive Circular. 


JESSUP & MOORE, 
27 Nortu Sixt Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
128 Wr..1aM Street, New York, 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
Have on hand, or make to order at short notice, all quali- 


—_ of Book and News Printing Papers at current market 
prices. 


DEMULCENT SOAP, 


NEW YORK, 
| 


The Nation. 


FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR TOILET AND BATH USE. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


J.C. HULL’S SON, 
32 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale 
by all Dealers. 


Benedict’s Time, 
171 BROADWAY, COR. CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 
TO SOLDIERS. 


AMERICAN (WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Let every soldier, before he returns home, provide him- 
self with an AMERICAN WATCH; no better use can be 
made of money than to invest it in one of these durable 
and accurate time-pieces. It is a kind of property that 
constantly returns good interest, and its money value is 
80 well-known that a pocket full of silver dollars wouldn't 
be as useful. 

For sale and warranted by 

BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
Keepers of the City Time, and Agents for the sale of the 
American (Waltham) Watches, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St. 


‘THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES IN THE 
WORLD. 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome 
all imperfections. They are superior to all others for fam- 
ily and manufacturing purposes, simple in construction, 
| durable in all their parts, and readily understood. They 
have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are 
adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjust- 
ment, using all kinds of thread. Will hem, fell, bind, 
gather, braid, tuck, quilt, cord, and, in fact, do all kinds ot 
| work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
| all persons in search of an instrument to execute any kind 
| of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and 
| recommend all parties engaging in the sale of sewing- 
| machines to make sure they secure the best by examining 
| the WEED before purchasing. They make the shuttle- 
| stitch, which cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity, 
durability, and elegance of finish. They have received the 
highest premiums in every instance where they have been 


‘|. exhibited in competition with other standard machines. 


|The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
| tected against infringements or litigation. 

Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
ments. Every explanation will be cheerfully given to all, 
whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive cir- 
cularggtogether with specimens of their work, will be fur- 
| nishe 1 who desire them by mail or otherwise. 


SEWINC-MACHINE Co., 
; Store, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
| 






FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS, 


AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
Supply everything in their line at lowest prices. Ever 
kind of Writing Paper, Account Books, Fancy and Staple 
Stationery, Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, etc. Orders 
solicited. 


STATIONERY. 





—The undersigned, being the oldest envelope manufac- 
turers in this country, and having the amplest facilities, 
are always ready to supply, by the thousand or by the 
million, envelopes of every variety of size, pattern, and 
color, at the lowest prices. 
Samples furnished when called for. 
WM. P. LYON & WHITTEMORE, 
537 Pearl St., New York. 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
SCHIEFFELIN BROTHERS & CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of 
DRUGS, 
Indigo, Corks, Sponges, 


FANCY GOODS, PERFUMERY, Etc., Etc., 
170 and 172 William Street, N. Y. 





To STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND NOTION DEALERS, | 





CARTER, KIRTLAND & CO., 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


CLOTHING 


’ 
340 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 
OFFER TO FIRST-CLASS BUYERS A LARGE AND VERY 


COMPLETE 


FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
OF ALL GRADES, 


STOCK OF 


EMBRACING FINE, MEDIUM, AND LOW-PRICED GOODs. 





Having made extensive purchases at a time when all 
were sellers and very few were buyers, we are in a position 
to supply our customers upon the most favorable and 
advantageous terms. 


Jobbers, Merchant Tailors, and Dealers generally will 
find it to their advantage to call and examine our stock 


before purchasing. 
Particular attention paid to the execution cf orders. 


SAM’L CARTER, WM. H. KIRTLAND, 
JOHN ROSE, CHAS. B. PEET, 
JOHN H. WERTS, Special. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
eph 
eich 
arranted. 


or Descriptive Name, ana Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. 761. 


TRADE MARK: 


eph With 
TRADE MARK: ffi t, Designating 
rm ngham. Numbers. 


For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


FINKLE & LYON’S 
IMPROVED 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINE. 

N. B.—Money refunded if the Machine is not preferred 
to any in market for family use. 
AGENTS WANTED. 538 Broadway, N. Y. 
Economical Housekeepers Use 

| Pyie’s SALERATUS. Pyie’s O. K. Soap. 
PyYLe’s CREAM TARTAR. | PyLe’s BLUEING PowDER. 
Articies designed for all who want the best goods, ful. 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 
bears the name of JAMEs PyLe, Manufacturer, New York. 


Archer & Pancoast, 
9, 11, 13, 15, AND 17 Mercer Street, New Yorx, 


| Manufacturers of Gas and Coal Oil Fixtures, Chandeliers, 
Pendants, Brackets, Lamps, etc., etc., for home trade or ex- 

| portation, as alsothe Patent Convex and other Lanterns 
for burning coal oil without a chimney. 


Dealers are respectfully invited to examine our goods. 
Warerooms and Manufactory, 9, 11, 13, 15, and 17 Mercer 
Street, New York. 


| THE BEST PIANO-FORTE. 
ONE THAT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


| 
Seven First Premiums in four weeks; two Gold and 
| one Silver Medals; six State Fairs and the American In- 
| stitute have decided that WM. B. BRADBURY’S New 
| Scale Piano-Fortes are ‘‘ THE BEST.” They “ Excel all 
| others in the Essentials of a Perfect Piano-Forte,”’ viz., 
in Touch, Tone, Power, and thorough Workmanship. 
| “They are the best square piano-fortes I have ever 
| played upon.”—Harry SANDERSON. 

“ They are very superior instruments.”—GorTTscHALK. 

“ Their superior excellence fully proven.”’"—W. Beree. 

‘**T admire them in the highest degree.”—G. W. Morean. 

Call or send for a Circular, with Illustrations and Testi- 

monials of the most eminent artists and amateurs. 
WM. B. BRADBURY, 
4% anv 427 Broome Street, New YorsE. 








